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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, renee every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, indastrial, legal and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 


Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cert stamp. 


Parttapecrata Orrice—Rooms of the Pennsylva- 
nia Society, 700 Arch Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Snffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the pos -office—whether directed to his name or an- 
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sponsible for the payment. 


2. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all gevearagee, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the who-e amount, whether the paperis taken from 
the office or not. 
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HEART’S EASE. 


I knew her in her brightness, 

A creature full of glee 

As the dancing waves that sparkle 
O’er a placid summer sea. 

To her the world was eunsbine, 
And peace was in her breast, 

For Contentment was her motto, 
And a Heart's.ease was her crest. 


Yet deem not for a moment 

That her life was free from care; 

She shared the storms and sorrows 
That others sigh to bear; 

But she met earth's tempests meekly, 
In the hope of heaven's rest, 

So she gave not up her motto, 

Nor cast away ber crest. 


Alas! the many frowning brows, 
And eyes that speak of woe, 
And hearts that tara repiningly 
From every chastening blow! 
But our paths might ail be smoother, 
And our hearts wonld aye be blest, 
With Contentment fora motto, 
And a Heart’s-ease for a crest. 

— Voioss of the Trus-hearted. 


CHARACTERLESS WOMEN. 

“The perfection of woman” wrote some 
one in a moment of spleen ‘‘is to be charac- 
terless.” Yet did any man, it may be asked, 
ever wish to have a wife or a daughter who 
was really characterless—that is, wholly 
without strength of character? Certainly, 
the ignorant do not always take that foolish 
view. ‘I don’t want my wife to be im- 
posed upon,” said once one of my black sol- 
diers to me, ‘‘for she bas heaps of charac- 
ter!” 

Yet, doubtless, the cultivated and the 
learned have sometimes wished just such an 
idle wish as that a wife or daughter should 
be merely asa spaniel or pet kitten. But 
what is that theory worth which cannot 
bear the test of a moment's adversity? Nay, 
it cannot endure prosperity, for there is no 
man who does not wish that his wife should 
have the necessary strength of character to 
govern her househ»ld, to organize the do- 
mestic force, to ‘‘get up a dinner,” to keep 
the children from illness, and, if possible, 
from too obtrusive tears. Even in prosper- 
ity every man demands this of a woman; he 
is severe upon her, perhaps, if she is want- 
ing in this power. It is hard to find a man 
who positively enjoys being called upon to 
mediate between his frightened wife and the 
‘second girl;” or to go for the doctor at 
midnight, because the wife was too irreso- 
lute to summ on him in time to ward off the 
baby’s illness. No wealth, no social posi- 
tion will enable a characterless woman to 
meet the daily demands of the most shel- 
tered and luxurious life. 

But itis when misfortune comes, in the 
form of poverty, odium, illness, that char- 
acter is tested. What ‘heaps of character” 
beyond what the black soldier claimed for 
his wife may be demanded of the most 
sheltered and protected woman by an 
hour’s change! Illness comes through un- 
foreseen malaria—odium through some ne- 
glected duty in her husband, or perhaps 
through an unpopular duty too bravely 
done—or poverty invades the house like an 
armed man. All ina moment, a woman 
May be called upon to face bereavement, 
unpopularity, want. ‘‘The true woman,” 
said a high authority, ‘‘is she who, if her 
husband dies, can be as a father to her 
children.” Feminine weakness is a very 
pretty thing to talk about, but what an ines- 
timable treasure is feminine strength, at a 
crisis like that. 

Fortunately, the resources of woman’s 








temperament are greater and swifter than 
those of man; if she has less of plodding 
and prosaic strength, she is more liable to 
astonish us by what she suddenly develops. 
A man more rarely surprises us by the un- 
expected; what he does is apt to come by 
natural sequence from what he had before 
done. But it isathing of very frequent 
occurrence to see a woman—almost always 
under some claim of the affections—make 
suddenly some great development of an 
almost formidable strength; as lion-hunters 
say that no lion is so formidable as a lioness 
with her cubs. Yet doubtless many a pro- 
found observer, looking at the royal beasts 
in their cage, and watching the stately 
beard and commanding pose of the mascu- 
line creature, have turned, almost with pity, 
to his less imposing mate; and have said: 
‘After all, she is very much like a woman. 
The perfection of a lioness is to be charac- 
terless!" Perhaps, if they ventured to in- 
vade the den of that soft creature when her 
cubs were there,they would find that she, 
too, had ‘“‘heaps of character.” 
T. W. 4. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF WOMEN. 

No phase of the great movement for the 
advancement of woman progresses 80 
slowly in America as the efforts for her in- 
dustrial training. Education, in our coun- 
try, for both boys and girls, has thus far 
been only literary. And while our public 
schools have been the pride of the century, 
and are justly regarded as _ the corner-stone 
of our liberties, since a republican govern- 
ment cannot live that has an illiterate con- 
stituency behind it—nor, indeed, one that 
is immoral or demoralized—yet there is, 
to-day, a growing dissatisfaction with our 
system of popular education. It is for the 
head, and not for the use of the hands. It 
does not bear directly onjthe pursuits of the 
people 

A large majority of the boys and girls 
that graduate from our public schools are 
likely to be compelled to earn their own 
living. But unless they are to be teachers, 
or are to enter colleges or professional 
schools, to fit for professional life, the 
public school education gives them less 
help in this direction than it should. An 
earpest demand is being made that popular 
education shall be brought into barmony 
with the times and the requirements of 
labor, that industrial training shall be in- 
grafted on our school systems. 

The proposition that girls shall be trained 
industrially, is vehemently opposed by a 
class of conservatives who continually vo- 
ciferate that such training is unnecessary, 
since girls are certain, in the future, to be- 
come wives and mothers only. The statis 
tics of the eastern states and cities show us 
that a large percentage of women do not 
marry. Higher education, and an ability 
to be self-supporting, naturally tend to 
make women more critical in their consid- 
eration of men who seek them in marriage, 
and as woman’s advancement progresses, 
marriage will more and more, as it ought, 
drop out from the list of occupations to be 
sought by her as a means of livelihood. 
The highest and noblest considerations 
alone should impel to marriage. Love, 
respect, equality, and harmonial tastes and 
temperaments should lead men and women 
to conjugal union. 

Of the women who do marry,a large pro- 
portion are still obliged to earn their own 
living, entirely or in part. A majority of 
widows are obliged to maintain themselves 
and their children. And the women whose 
husbands are invalids, incompetent, profli- 
gate, spendthrift, or who desert both wives 
and children, are by no means few in num- 
ber. Itis, therefore, an absolute necessity 
of our present social condition that women 
should have free admission to professional 
and industrial training; indeed, that no girl 
should be regarded well educated, no matter 
what her acquirements, unless she is in pos- 
session of a trade, a profession, an accom- 
plishment, or craft, by which she can, if it 
shall be necessary, maintain herself. 

Notwithstanding the increased number 
of occupations opened to women during 
the last quarter of a century, there are still 
too few for those who have need of them. 
Instead of forcing women to compete with 
men, in the same employments, when they 
are compelled, as a rule, to do the same 
work as men for less pay, a wiser way is to 
open to women new businesses, and to pro- 
vide for them rew occupations. And this 
is the excellent thing which the ‘Schools 
of Design,” and ‘Industrial Art Schools’ 
of the day are doing. 

A rapidly growing taste for art is being 
developed in our country, and with the 
continuance of the country’s marvellous 





prosperity, this taste must increase. While 





there will always be » fixed limit to the de- 
mand for simple, ruce manufactures, arti- 
cles of utility only, like ploughs, shovels, 
hammers and carts, the demand for arti- 
cles of beauty, of skilled artistic labor, will 
be limited only by the ability to purchase, 
80 that already a large opportunity is given 
to trained industrial artis . Every manu- 
facturer to-day knows th: * his wares must 
possess not only goo mi erial, but beauty 
of design, be the artic'e a cirpet, ora wall- 
paper;a goblet, or « water-jug. Aad be- 
cause of our pover'y of art culture, as 
demonstrated in our architecture, furni- 
ture, and fabrics, we import hundreds of 
millions of beautiful things annually from 
the old world; cameos, pictures, bronzes 
and statuary; silks, Jaces, velvets and car- 
pets; china, porcelain. glass-ware and pot- 
tery; designs for our manufactures, and 
drawings to work scom. With proper 
training, American men and women could 
accomplish equally valuable results. They 
ought to do better: even, for they have 
a superb basis of inte}lectual culture, lack- 
ing generally in the old-world workers; 
they are overloaded with love of the beauti- 
ful—especially Ameri:'an women—and they 
are surrounded by beautiful forms in na- 
ture, surpassing whit are seen abroad. 
The country is moving, slowly to be sure, 
in the direction of giv xg to women art ed- 
ucation. A few scho«ls have been estab- 
lished to give young women a systematic 
training in the princip es and practice of art, 
that they may have the two-fold ability of 
giving instruction in art education, and of 
applying what they have learned to manu- 
factures and the common uses of life. These 
schools have been greatly stimulated in 
growth and usefulness sincethe Centennial 
Exposition in 1876. They have given to 
many women a fitting for many kinds of 
employment, both pleasant and profitable, 
labor well suited to women’s tastes, strength 
and capacity. To succeed in this depart- 
ment of work, women must be willing to 
elevate their standard of preparation. Thev 
must be content to serve a long and sc) 

times laborious appret.ticeship to their pro- 
fessions. Remunerative occupation is to- 
day easily found by the woman who has a 
thorough art education. The demand for 
art teachers is in excess of the supply. 
Eighteen young ladies who graduated this 
season from a school of design in one of 
our eastern cities, found immediate and lu- 
crative employment. Occupation in the 
useful and ornamental arts will give to the 
rising ambition and taleat of American girls 
the largest and noblest opportunity. And 
no investment of funds will yield so large 
an interest to an American city as the 
money given to found technical and indus- 
trial schools, where our gifted and promis- 
ing girls can be trained for such occupa- 
tions, at small expense. ‘Their commercial 
value alone should give them practical im- 
portance in any community. And as indus- 
trial art and fine art have, in the main, the 
same elementary basis, whatever promotes 
the former must aid the latter, directly or 
indirectly, and thus the pu lic taste will be 
elevated, and the public judgment of art 
matters educated. M.A. L. 

Melrose, Mass. 
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A LADY DOCTOR AT NANTUCKET. 


{This letter was not written for publica- 
tion, but we have obtained leave to print it 
with the omission of names. The writer is 
a successful New York physician, and the 
fact that an ancestress of hers was a doctor 
so long ago, when women doctors were al- 
most unknown, seemed worthy of record. | 


I arrived here safely about 7. p. M., after 
avery dusty ride on the cars,and a delight- 
ful sail of thirty miles. 

Tae view before us, as we entered the 
harbor, was very beautiful. The town is 
arranged like an ampitheatre around the 
harbor—half a circle. You see first the 
church spires, then the quaint houses in 
grey and white, relieved by the green trees, 
just enough to give a very fine effect, par- 
ticularly as we saw it withthe rays of the 
setting sun streaming over it. There was 
not a ripple in the water; a few yachts 
were lying at anchor, aud they, with the 
town, were reflected in it. A beautiful 
picture, very quiet and restful in coloring; 
nota bright shade in all the town—and not a 
‘Queen Anne!” 

The first thing upon reaching the wharf, 
our attention was attracted by a little man 
blowing a very large fish-horn with all his 
might, and then screaming something at the 
top of his voice, none of us could under- 
stand what; but a former visitor,coming up, 
informed us very patronizingly that we 
should when we became more accustomed 
to it. Inoticed that Ae did not seem to 





comprehend what was said. We learned 
that the little man was the town crier, and 
were told that his office was for the quick 
dissemination of news, and for purposes of 
advertising. 

In my guide-book was a list of boarding- 
houses. I selected several, took a hack at 
the landing, and was taken in at the first, 
but sent to another house to room. Did 
not like it, but found later that it was the 
order of the day. Hotels and boarding- 
houses were crowded, in most of them 
rooms engaged weeks ahead. The enter- 
prizing ones engaged all the private houses, 
and increased their number of tables at 
home, so that they do a large business, 
though having but small houses. None of 
the hotels are larger than a good private 
house. I had a large room, spring bed and 
hair-mattress, and not far from the place 
where I took my meals. I heard next morn- 
ing that many did not get rooms till late at 
night. 

The next morning I drove about the town 
and outskirts, which I found very interest- 
ing. It is really like no other place. My 
driver was a native, a very simple fellow, 
but with a deal of common sense. He said 
he had a farm out of town, but seeded it 
down to grass, and devoted himself and 
his horses to “the strangers.” He ‘‘could 
make more off them than his land,”—suf- 
ficient to. keep him the rest of the year. 
Upon inquiring if he knew anything of my 
mother’s people, he pointed to a man just 
passing, who would be sure to, or if he did 
not, some of his family would. Stopping 
the carriage, he made known my wishes. 
The gentleman was a Quaker, and very cor- 
dial; he told the driver to take me to his 
aunt——. She was much interested in the 
genealogy of the old people. 

She received me very kindly. She is a 
woman of culture and means, As soon as 
she learned my errand, she went to her 
desk and took out several large books, in 
which she had kept the records of all the 
old people, from the time of their first com- 
ing to the island until within a few years. 
She is now overeighty, and had neglected 
it of late, finding it too much work. Her 
books were arranged after the manner of 
town records, and beautifuily written. I 
find that many of the people here have de- 
voted much time to such work. It is re- 
markable with what familiarity they talk of 
people and events of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, and early part of the present 
century. 

Well, she showed me the record of all 
my mother’s family, from the time of—, 
one of the nine who bought the island from 
Thomas Mayhew of Martha’s Vineyard for 
thirty pounds and two beaver hats, one for 
himself and one for his wife, till they left 
the island. Now think of it! all that record 
kept only for her own amusement! Later, 
when she asked me about the doings of our 
family since leaving the island, and learned 
I was a doctor, she louked pleased, and said 
medicine was a field in which she was 
glad to bave women working. Sbe made 
many inquiries, and was much pleased to 
have me enter into the particulars of the 
work that was now being done. 

There is arailroad leading directly across 


the island to the ocean side, called the 
“Surf side.” I came over here tq 
day, and am writing while I watch 


the surf rolling in, three or four feet high. 
Ido not need to say Iam enjoying it; the air 
is delicious. 

The town crier passed this morning just 
after breakfast. Strange to say, he stam- 
mered badly, but we could understand ‘‘An 
auction to-day”—‘‘Ball this evening,—La- 
diesfree” and several other items, all lo- 
cal. 

But I have just discovered the nicest 
thing yet. The gentleman! board with is 
also a genealogist, and he gave me some 
new facts this morning. My oldest grand- 
mother of whom there is any record was 
noted for her knowledge of medicine and of 
diseases. When the nine purchasers moved 
here, they gave her husband land and oth- 
er inducements to settle here,in order to 
have her come. She was a midwife, but 
wonderfully learned for her time, and for 
many years was the only medical person on 
the island. That pleased me better than 
all the rest, and he added, ‘‘so you see how 
you come by your interest in medicine.” 

M. N. 


+ 
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The costumes of all nations and peoples 
are about to be studied and pubiished by a 
society formed for that purpose in London. 
Among the members are Alma-Tadema and 
Boughton. The society will issue a quar- 
terly containing prints or chromo-litho- 
graphs, with explanatory text. The cura- 
tors of the great museums and libraries of 








Mrs. Loretta Browniow,of East Pa 
Paw, Ill., has patented a simple and con- 
venient means of crushing and straining 
fruit in making jellies, ete. 


Miss SANDERs, a lady gent South by the 
American Board of Missions, has established 
a home for destitute colored girls in New 
Orleans, and has organized a flourishing 
Chinese Sunday school in the same place. 


Mrs. Garretr ANDERSON, M.. D., of 
London, has accepted the vice presidency 
of the South Lambeth Tricycle Club. 
Women can now be seen in all parts of 
England riding tricycles. 


Mrs. CHarRLes TURNER, a widow of 
Liverpool, has given $200,000 for the erec- 
tion of a home for incurables in that city, 
and will make ample arrangements in the 
shape of endowment for the maintenance of 
the institution. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, the English novelist, 
is the author of the strange and interesting 
stories of life after death, ‘‘The Little Pil- 
grim” and ‘‘The Little Pilgrim Qoes Up 
Higher,” lately published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine. 

Miss Frances E. WILLARD has mapped 
out her autumn and winter work as follows: 
atrip through the South—the third made 
in the interests of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union: a trip to the Pacific 
coast and all the Territories; and later on, 
atrio to the Canadian provinces. There 
are earnest calls from all these quarters. 

Mrs. HuLpAn SARGENT RORKRTSON, 
the oldest person in Vermont, died a few 
days ago at Bethel. She was born in Ches- 
ter, N.H.,April 30,1779,and was the last sur- 
vivor of a family of eleven children. The 
daugbters of this family were remarkable 
for longevity, six of them living to be over 
ninety years of age, and two of them over 
a hundred years. 

Miss Atice WELCH, on being nominated 
for County. Superintendent of Schools in 
Fulton county, Lil., by the Democrats, was 
escorted to the platform and made aspeech, 
which was declared the finest effort of the 
convention, and caused the rock-rooted 
men who thought the nomination of a wo- 
man an innovation on Democratic doc- 
trines, to declare that they were captured 
and would ‘‘vote for the woman.” 


Mary Aa@ngs GerBert, who recently died 
at Mt. Dechaim Seminary, near Wheeling, 
W. Va., was one of the most noted teach- 
ers of vocal music in thiscountry, Parepa 
Rosa once visited the Seminary, and, after 
hearing Sister Agnes sing ‘Alpine Bell,” 
declared, it is said, that she was one of the 
greatest singers in the world. Shortly 
afterward Max Strakosch offered Sister 
Agnes $50,000 for a season of six months 
in concerts; but Bishop Whalen declined 
to permit her to acccpt the proffer. 

Mrs. Ema B. Jonnson,of New Orleans, 
has published a pamphlet entitled “Silk Cul- 
ture in Louisiania and in tie Southern: 
States,” which gives plain, practical direc- 
tions for the management of silk worms in 
the South. Mrs. Johnson is a dealer in 
silk-worm eggs, and mulberry trees and 
cuttings, and makes a specialty of what 
she calls ‘Louisiana eggs,” a breed that 
has been produced in that state for thirty- 
eight years. The cocoons from these eggs 
are said to be unusually fine in size and 
color, and no disease has ever developed 
among them. 

Mme. GonzALEs, who has been visiting 
Senor and Senora Roa, at the Mexican Lega- 
tion, Washington, is the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and has come to this 
country to perfect herself in the study of 
medicine and surgery. She learned the ru- 
diments of both on the battle fields of Mex- 
ico, where she won the name of the **Mod- 
ern Juan of Arc.” Her name and deeds are 
favorite themes for song and story amung 
the writers of Mexico. She is said to be of 
medium height, plump and well propor- 
tioned, with keen dark eyes and an aquiline 
nose. 


the Muncie schools, is doinga large amount 
of practical good work in County Schoo) 
Institutes. At the Institute in Henry Coun- 
ty, recently, she gavea seriesof lessons on 
‘*Reading”and on‘‘Civil Government,”show- 
ing theimportance and method of preparing 
children while yet in school for the duties and 


also gave a talk on ‘‘School Hygiene,” urg- 
ing that all possible measures should be tak- 
en to keep both teachers and pupils in good 
health; and closed the instruction of the In- 
stitute with a lecture on ‘‘Morals” which 





Europe have been interested in the scheme, 


‘ 


the pulpit or platform.” 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. = 
% & 


Mrs. Emma Mont McRar, Principal of’ 


responsibilities of good citizenship. She. 


was pronounced ‘‘worthy of any teacher of. 
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A CHILD’S SONG. 


De you know where the laurel climbs over the moun. 


tain 
Im great blashing clusters so dewy and sweet? 


De you know where the buttercups laugh in the 


meadow, 


And the daisies shine oat on the edge of the wheat? 


Come wander with me in the glad sanny morning: 


I'll show you where flowers by handreds are found; 


Some up on the hill-tops, some dowr in the valleys, 


And eome like stars dropped on the green mossy 


ground. 


Do you know a wise robin with three little children? 
Could you find, safely hiduen, the hamming-bird’s 


nest? 


Do you think, if you saw it, you'd guess by the color 


The flash of the tanager’s beautiful crest? 


Come, IT know the birdies; thev sing ‘or me often; 
They fly in and ont, and don’t mind me at all; 


I watch their bright eyes and their q .ick little mo- 


tions, 
Aud I know when in anger or trouble they call. 


I've an armfu! of flowers and feathery grasses— 
I'm taking them home to my mother, you ree; 


She'll he!p me to weave them in baskets and bunches 


For pale Susy Rice and for lame Mattie Lee. 


I’m 80 strong and so well, and I never am tired, 
And they are so quiet, and often in pain, 
That I'm sure they’ll be glad when they hear my 
steps coming, 
And aek me to gather them flowers again. 
Harper's Young People. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








TERRY AND BERRY. 


“Oh-oh!” squeaked Berry. 
a bird's-nest.” 

*‘Nest!” said Terry. ‘‘Girls don’t know 
anything. It’s no nest at all: the eggs are 
laid right in the sand.” 

*‘Andsuch long, thin, dirty-colored eggs,” 
piped Berry. 

*‘buch a bird as laid those eggs don’t de- 
serve to be a mother,” observed Terry. 
“*To put them where one would be likely to 
step on’em, and without any nest at all! 
I'll tell you, Berry, we’ll take ’em home 
and set ‘em under the brown hen; and, 
when they hatch, we will have six little 
birds all to ourselves. And Biddy is a 
magnificent mother!” 

Thereupon, each gathered up three of the 
treasures, and scampering away to the 
wood-house, clambered up to the soap box 
nailed upon the weather. boards, and placed 
them under Biddy, who was setting therein. 

For a fortnight, two very eager young 
people daily frequented that wood-shed. 

Six bird-cages. had heen prepared, and 
six pounds of bird-seed laid in. 

One day, as they were playing in the 
yard, the children were startied by a series 
of most appalling screams and cackles pro 
ceeding from the precious shed. 

Oo rushing there they discovered that 
Biddy had forsaken her nest, and with dis- 
tended eyes and crimson comb had perched 
herself on a neighboring pile of wood, and 
was giving vent to a volume of wild and 
terrified “‘cut-a-cut-cuts.” 

“Ob, I see,” exclaimed Terry. ‘She’s 
hatched the dear little birds, and she’s 
‘scared of 'em. She’s been used to chicks, 
you know.” 

‘The blessed little birds!” cried Berry, 
scrambling upon the trestle by which she 
was just enabled to reach the box. Terry 
rushed to the shelf, and now returned with 
the six cages. 

“Now,” instructed Berry, ‘‘as { hand ’em 
to you, put each dear little bird in acage; 
and mind you, fasten the door well.” 

“Be careful,” said Terry, standing with 
a cage with its door thrown wide. Berry 
had her hand in the nest. 

**Don’t squeeze ’em, or——"’ 

“Oh-oh, my—my! Get away—oh—oh!” 
squealed Berry, jumping down from the 
trestle and running to the far side of the 
wood-shed. 

“There's something dreadful—something 
erawly—in Biddy’s nest,” gasped Berry, 
with a shudder. 

Terry with a loud ‘’Shaw!” mounted the 
trestle, and inserted his hand in the nest, 
remarking contemptuously— 

“You girls are so—oh—good gracious! 

_ Keep off—for mercy’s sake! What is it?” 
And Terry was just about one second join- 
ing Berry, his face every whit as scared as 
her own. 

_. And now papa, brought hither by the 
racket, joined them, looked in the nest, 
started back, and then commenced to 
laugh, and laugh, and laugh, till the chil- 
dren thought he would have gone crazy. 
,-Finally, he took down the box; and what 
do you think they saw? Four little, ugly, 
wriggling, snapping turtles! 

“The mother turtle,” said papa, after the 
excitement had somewhat subsided, “‘lays 
her eggs close to the shore of the creek, 
in some sandy spot, and then returns to the 
water, leaving the sun and the hot sand to 
incubate them; and, when the little turtles 
are out, they also scamper down to the 
water, which is just where we will take 
these fine fellows.” 

_ What is ‘incubates’?” queried Berry, an 

hour later, as with a very red face she was 
tying up her bird-seed. 

**To hatch, of course,” said Terry, cross- 

ly, as he gathered up his bird-cages.— 


“T’ve found 


CROSS HEREDITY FROM SEX TO SEX.* 
BY MRS. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


Some law has kept the sexes among all 
the higher animals about equally balanced 
in numbers. There ismuch evidence that 
this law lies even further back than Organ. 
ic Nature; that it is the universal law of ac- 
tive equilibrium or of equal action and re- 
action. Thus, every organic cell, and every 
more complex organism, is beguo and con- 
tinued as a moving equilibrium. It assimi- 
lates food, builds structure, and performs 
functions under the same law of the ever 
shifting balance of work which holds uni- 
versally among sll modes of energy. 

Also each complex organism is differen- 
tiated to perpetuate, notanother entire or- 
ganism like itself, but new, incomplete ele- 
ments; the incident forces which, co-opera- 
ting with complementary forces, can estub- 
lish the new organism. Hence, the persist- 
ing influence of both parents is itself an 
equilibrium in the new life of the child, 
though a moving, complex equilibrium, in 
which the characters are so variously biend- 
ed and balanced as to be greatly ubscured to 
superficial observation. It follows. also, 
if there is a permanent balance of maie and 
female influence in each organism, by 
the law of averages, each will become the 
leading potency in determining sex in about 
equal proportions. 

But do facts sustain these conclusions? 
The many complications of the problem 
make it difficult to find » perfectly assured 
answer. Butl will briefly indicate a few 
leading facts which certainly strongly sup- 
port the theory. 

1. Children in the great majority of fam- 
ilies havea physical likeness, independent 

of features, of complexion, of size, perhaps 
of any easily-defined characters; yet this 
likeness is so readily recognized that a care- 
ful observer can distinguish brothers and 
sisters, or other relatives, in almost any 
group of people. This family likeness is 
often so evidently a balance struck between 
the unlike characters of the parents, that, 
if attention is called to this, the effect is 
sometimes very striking and interesting, 
not seldom amusing or even ludicrous, 

2. There is a similar compositeness of 
family mental traits, One child, in various 
ways, may be extremely like the father, 
another like the mother, another apparently 
like neither; but back of all such diversities, 
there are curious traces of remarkable simi- 
Jarities. The more attention is called to 
the sul,ject, the more manifest they become. 
In the same family I know a genius and an 
idiot; yet the two brothers would be readily 
recognized as such by their physical like- 
ness, and, mentally, the one isthe indistinct 
caricature of theother. So real, often, are 
underlying kinships that intimate acquaint- 
ance, like chemicals acting on a ‘‘negative,” 
brings out the resemblances with startling 
distinctness. An artist whose attention was 
concentrated on any marked family, could 
surely draw a typical portrait, even giving 
it an expression which would be an abstract 
of the shared family mentality. 

3. With the thrifty mixed races, com- 
plexion, features and the entire physique is 
anevident balance of the characters of the 
progenitors. But when the disparity of 
race is great, or is inharmonious, the off- 
spring are bizarre in character, or they are 
feeble in development, and destined to 
swift elimination from inadequacy to the 
struggle of life. Similar facts are equally 
true of man and the lower animals. 

But the object of my puper is not so much 
to bring out the equal inheritance from each 
parent, as to indicate a corroborative, cor- 
related principle, viz., the principle of spec- 
ial cross-inheritance from father to daugh- 
ter or granddaughter, and from mother to 
son or grandson. One phase of heredity 
entails certain charactersto the descendants 
of the same sex only. Mr. Darwin and 
others have strongly called attention to this 
law. Such inherited traits, classed as sec- 
ondary sexual characters, seem by some 
principle of correlation to be an outgrowth 
of primary sexual characters—both classes 
being therefore temporarily or permanently 
limited to one and the same sex. Now it 
appears quite certain that there exists a def- 
tnite ratio between the evolution of any species 
and its sexual divergence; and that the more 
highly it is developed, the more differen- 
tiated are thesexes. Hence, it follows from 
our assumption of equal parental influence, 
that a corresponding domination in other 
characters will be entailed to the opposite 
sex distinctively. Thus, other things equal, 
in the broader physical charactere, and by 
reflex influence therefore in mental charac- 
ter, the daughter should rather more resem- 
ble the father, and the son the mother. 

Is this a general rule? The difficulty of 
settling the question either way is not incon- 
siderable. The wonderful complexity of 
the data is, however our only obstacle. We 
will try to sift out a few test conditions: 

1. Many women among the wealthier 


classes of civilization take almost no active 


physical exercise. Hence, physically, they 
are weak and degenerate, while the hus- 
bands are sometimes strong and vigorous. 
By the above law the sons would probably 
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inherit rather more physical weakness than 
the daughters. I have selected more than 
fifty specimen families of this type, and, as 
far as possible, studied them with direct 
reference to this point. It is hardly doubt- 
ful that in early childhood the gitls are 
more vigorous than the boys. Afterwards, 
habit overrides this difference, and places 
the debility on the side of tbe girls until 
dissipation, perhaps, again makes the ba:- 
ance even. 

2. There are families where tLe father 

mentally is conspicuvusly superior to the 
mother both in natural and acquired ability, 
In other families the reverse of this is true. 
To my apprehension such families amply 
illustrate cross heredity; yet one cannot 
well dogmatize where there is certainly 
room for question and doubt. It is popu- 
larly believed, and not disproved by Mr. 
Galton, that most great men bave hat! supe: 
rior mothers or grandmothers. Tradition 
assumes, also, that in features, complexion, 
relative stature, in little tricks of man- 
ner and gesture, and in mental traits,daugh- 
ters more often resemble the fathers, and 
sons the mothers. After consulting a num- 
ber of well-known standard works which 
record marked and curious facts concerning 
inherited characters, | became convinced 
that, deducting all sexual characters, prima- 
ry and secondary, paternal traits tend some 
what oftener to reappear in female descen- 
dants, and maternal traitsin male descen- 
dants. With the assistance of friends, 1 
have since noted about a hundred families 
in which the parents are extremely unlike in 
mental characters or in such traits as feat- 
ures,stature or complexion. The law of cross 
inheritance, judged simply by averages, or 
judged by the closer resemblance of 
daughters to the father’s family, aud sons 
to the mother’s, undoubtedly produces a 
noticeable influence on the descendants. Lo 
the generally conspicuous blending of fam- 
ily characters, there is room for difference 
of judgment on these points. 

3 But I have not relied wholly on my 
own inferences. A strongly marked class 
is the mixed colored race North and South, 
and in Canada. The white blood being de- 
rived largely from a male ancestry, the 
mulatto women average a lighter complex- 
ionthan mulatto men! Prominent men and 
women, whohave had much acquaintance 
with this class, without knowing why they 
were asked, have given answers like 
these :— 

“I think women among mulattos do not 
show a lighter complexion than’ men to a 
greater degree than may be explained by 
unequal exposure to the sun and the ele- 
ments, or to similar causes.” 

Others answer:—‘‘The women as a class 
are undoubtedly muvh lighter than the 
men.” One may pretty fairly test this con- 
clusion by studying intently the assembled 
faces in almost any culored gathering. More 
women, as a rule, will be found, I think, to 
be slightly lighter in complexion than the 
men, and to have rather more of the Cauca- 
sian type of features. Then,also,I have taken 
thirty families where there is one dark and 
another light parent, and there is still evi- 
dence of a slight predominance of cross he- 
redity. Out of about nine or ten child- 
ren, two or three will strongly  il- 
lustrate the law, one or two militate 
against it and the others are doubtful. 

4. But, agaic, thereisa limited number 

of families with a white mother and colored 
father. In several of these there are revers- 
ed resulis; the boys are more Anglo Saxon 
than the girls. Ihave known two such 
boys given away as white children by the 
mother, who wished to save them from the 
life-long stigma of color. 
Of mixed Indians my personal knowl- 
edge is limited; but in one tribe I have 
visited, I can recall more light-faced girls 
than boys, and another which is a good deal 
mixed with negro blood in the general fu. 
sion of races, leaves the women a little 
lighter than the men, and with more of 
the air and bearing of white people. Pos- 
sibly this may result from the greater fem- 
inine ‘‘imitativeness.” 

But an observer, who has had much op- 

portunity for gathering accurate informa- 
tion, writes: ‘‘Among half brecds, I have 
noticed almost without exception that the 
girls are lighter in color than the boys. 
Tanning by the sun will not account for this 
difference. The color pigments seem dif- 
ferent.” 
Another observer thinks the admitted 
lighter complexion of the gir.s may be ac- 
counted for by their less exposure to the 
sun. 

White blood on the mother’s side is in- 
frequent; it is said the children ‘‘area med- 
Jey.” One case is noted where oneson and 
one daughter are nearly white, and two 
sons and a daughter dark; but in other in- 
stances the testimony looks strongly in the 
direction of cross heredity. 

Similar tests applied to different nation- 
alities intermarried, sustain the law to about 
the same extent. The tendency to cross 
heredity is not often conspicuously marked. 
A decided likeness in some direction may be 
overlaid, and need searching for if discov- 
ered, anc yet become very manifest on clos- 
er acquaintance. Marked resemblances in 
the same sex may seem at first to disprove 





a much stronger, but more obscure likeness 





to the opposite parent. Great sincerity of 
character is requisite in trying to make such 
estimate as 1 have indicated, and there is 
still a fair margin for disparity of conclu- 
sions. But the more I have studied this 
snbject, the more 1am convinced that the 
distinct law of cross heredity in time will 
be fully established. 
WOMEN IN MUSIC. 

EpiTor JOURNAL: The Worcester County 
Musical Association, which has become 
famous among musical people in this part 
of the country, held its annual festival 
here last week. The occasion is always 
interesting as serving to bring together a 
large number of musical artists, both mea 
and women. ‘The festival this year was no 
exception to the rule. The solo singers 
and instrumenta! performers were both of 
a high grade. The women were, however, 
more numerous than the men, and without 
doubt rank as high as they in their own de- 
partments. 

This brings to our minds once more the 
fact that in the science and art of the pro- 
duction of music woman equals, if she does 
not excel, mgn. This is the one depart- 
ment of human effort where woman’s ex- 
cellence would be conceded even by those 
who would urge her inferiority to man in 
other matters. This they would claim was 
due to woman’s peculiar temperament, ber 
peculiar, natural adaptability, both physi- 
cal and mental, to the production of mu- 
sical harmouies. Now, it may be true 
that woman’s soul is more attuneJ to mel- 
ody by nature than is man’s, I would not 
deny that woman pessesses more of that 
intense feeling which is essential to the 
production of supremest harmony than 
does man. But it seemsto me that another 
and far better reason can be given fur wo- 
man’s excellence in music. 

In whatever other departments of the 
world’s work woman has been repressed by 
her self-elected masters in former centuries 
of the world’s history, in this department 
of music she has ever been allowed free 
scope. She has always been encouraged to 
follow her natural inclination toward the 
cultivation of music, and she has always 
done so. Generation after generation has 
she ‘‘plied her music” in the line of the 
production of sweet sounds, and the result 
is that she has kept equal pace witb man in 
this field of ¢«ffurt. In many, indeed in 
most, other fields, she has been repressed. 
In literature, for example, it is only re- 
cently that woman has entered the arena in 
competition with man, and although she 
has done marvellously well, and has pro- 
duced some works which wil! endure while 
the world lasts, still her average efforts 
have lacked that long training in such pur- 
suits which generations of culture and ef 
fort would have given. Strive as we will 
for excellence, we cannot attain it at a sin- 
gle bound. It is only by long, hard climb- 
ing that we can gain a position of emin- 
ence, if we start near the foot of the moun- 
tain. 

So asingle generation, or even a single 
century, of effort, cannot be expected to 
pluce woman at the head cf any depart- 
ment of labor to which she is newly turn- 
ing her attention. It is the accumulated 
effort of many generations, or of many 
centuries, which will give her eminent and 
enduring success. 

The fact that in this one field of music, 
where she has been allowed to exert herself, 
she has attained such complete success, 
leads us to conjecture that if the same lati- 
tude had been allowed her in other fields, 
she would there have won equal laurels. 

This is the answer, then, to the bigoted 
suggestion, which we read everywhere, of 
woman’s inferiority. We deny it. We plead 
that she has had no chance to assert her- 
self. Her inferiority is only apparent, not 
real. Give her a fair field, and let her try. 
It cannot be that man is afraid of her com- 
petition, for if she is indeed inferior, she 
will never harm him byher rivalry. If she 
is man’s equal, she has a moral right to an 
equal chance with him in the world’s work. 

Worcester, Mass. G. H. M, 
ee --——_— 

AMERICAN MANNERS. 

“Of course, they are the worst in the 
world. They must be, else we shouldn't 
have such a dreadful name. And I think 
myself, what with servants’ inpertinence 
and the way you get spoken to in stores, 
that there hasn’t one word too much been 
said.” 

‘The servants are foreigners.” 

“Oh, well, they don’t begin it till they 
have been here a month or two and seen 
how we go on. And we're getting worse 
and worse, you know. Gentlemen used to 
get up for ladies in the horse-cars, and now 
they sit still; actually don’t even look up. 
Then the children are perfect cubs and make 
life a burdenif they comenear you. There 
is only a very small circle in which you find 
delicate courtesy and real high breeding, 
and these people, of course, have lived 
abroad and found out where their deficien- 
cies are. It is a positive luxury to feel and 
see the deference of a German bow. It has 
more flavor even thanaFrench one. Imag- 
ine a bow froma loose-jointed Yankee! I 











don’t suppose the average one would Zo 
through it to save himself from barging.” 

“Then you have lived abroad, and so real- 
ized personally the superiority of foreign 
manners?” 

There was a little sparkle in Mrs. Blossom’s 
eye as she spoke in her gentle little way to 
the very elegant and bejeweled neighbor 
who found more satisfaction than she gave 
in her frequent calls. I listened with inter. 
est, for Mrs. Blossom, painfully mixed ag 
she occasionally is on household questions, 
has very distinct and well-defined opinions, 
She hesitates a little, for her pretty, girlish 
shyness is not all gone; but, if a conviction 
is touched, there is instant response, and 
always one that rings true. She is popular 
inthe neighborhood, and I find her parlor 
an excellent post of observation, and seldom 
go there without obtaining some new view 
ot human nature, as well as some fresh light 
on the hostess’ character. I listened now 
with interest, for Mre. Montgomery Brown 
flushed a little and laughed uneasily as she 
answered: 

“I? Why, no, I can’t exactly say I have; 
only having my cousins there so long, and 
hearing everything from them, you know; 
and then reading foreign journals, as Mr, 
Brown does so constantly, of course we get 
the tone of thought; and then, you knuw, 
our best novelists are all violently opposed 
to American tendencies and manners.” 

“I have had a little experience,” said Mrs 
Blossom quietly, as Mrs. Brown paused. 
quite out of breath with the piling up of 
authorities, ‘I was at school both in Paris 
and Berlin, a year at each, and then after a 
few months’ travel we were in and near 
London nearly a year. I felt exactly as 
mother did when we came home—that there 
is nota country in the world where a wom. 
an is as honored or as safe as in the United 
States; and while | know we do inelegant 
things, we are not brutal or heartless or 
hopelessly stupid. The poorest American 
will 0 out of his way to do you a service, 
and would resent as an insult the offering 
of a fe> that English or foreigner alike 
would be insulted if you did not offer,” 

‘*Well, perhaps that is so,” Mrs, Brown 
said, uneasily. ‘‘What I mean is, that an 
American never pays any small attentions 
or courtesies,”’ 

‘But indeed he does,” Mrs. Blossom re- 
turned. ‘‘Here is a letter that came half 
an hourago from Aunt Mary, who went 
alone to San Francisco from Boston, and 
says there was not a mile of the journey 
that she did not receive every necessary and 
a great many quite unnecessary attentions 
from gentlemen on the train whom she had 
never seen before, and will probably never 
see again.” 

“Of course, she was stylishly dressed, 
and that made a difference.” 

“She is a Quaker,” said Mrs. Blossom, 
quietly. ‘‘She does not wear a scoop or dress 
in drab, but she is as plain and uncom- 
promising as woman well can be”— 

“Of course you're bound to carry your 
point,” returned Mrs. Brown, losing her 
temper alittle and rising hastily. 

‘‘Not at all,” said her hostess, rising also, 
with a gentle dignity so like her mother 
that I started. “It only seems to me that 
this fashion of running down everything 
American is a dangerous one, and that Eu- 
rope really bas a good deal to learn from 
us. I know our manners area good deal 
in the rough, but the material they are made 
of is gold and not pinchbeck, and I believe 
that in time we shall be the best-mannered 
nation on earth, simply because we are 
already, so far as I can judge, the best- 
hearted and the truest-natured. At any 
rate, let us have faith.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Mrs. Montgomery 
Brown, sweeping from the parlor with an 
icy nod toward my corner. 

“I suppose she thinks | am a prig,” 
said Mrs. Blossom, ‘‘but 1 don’t care one 
bit, for really she has less good manners 
than anybody in the square.”—Our Con- 
tinent. 


> 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat acknowl- 
edges that the number of women who want 
to vote is rapidly increasing, and concedes 
the constitutional justice of their demands, 
but believes that ‘‘a work of evolution must 
goon within the sex before the requisite 
growth is attained even toenable it to be said 
that womankind wants to vote.” 





The utilization of the labels on medicine 
and pickle bottles has received the attention 
of the leaders of fashion in the realms of 
the King of Dahomey, who have accom- 
plished it by gamming them upon their 
naked bodies, with brilliant and startling 
results, It would doubtless pay some en- 
terprising speculator in this country to ex- 
port to Dahomey an invoice of the tomato, 
peach and sardine labels, etc., used in 
America, which for chromatic effect are 
not to be surpassed on the globe. A Da- 
hometan—or whatever you call him—with 
a big red peach over each eye, a deviled- 
ham illustration ov each breast and a ‘‘Rising 
Sun Stove Polish” lithograph overlying his 
stomach, together with illustrations of ‘‘Be- 
fore and after using’ from patent medicine 
bottles, would present a gracious spectacle 
and make his simple-minded rivals die of 
envy. 
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THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL AT AIKEN. 





O emall beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Baxed on a faithful heart and weari ess brain; 
Ye baild the futore fair, ye conquer wiong; 
Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain. 


Seventeen years ago, a young woman left 
a home of comfort and love to dedicate 
her life in the vineyard whereunto she was 
called. She saw the hand pointing to the 
meek and lowly, the down-trodden and op- 

ressed colored race; she heard the call, 
“Comfort ye my peopie,” and, hearing, she 
obeyed. 

Thus did Martha Schofield start out in 
1865, as a teacher of the colored freedmen 
of tae South, not only to impart scholastic 
knowledge, but to develop the true man- 
hood and womanhood so long crushed by 
slavery. Ever holding the bigh and holy 
principle of an adherence to the “Light 
within” as paramount to every attainment, 
she has wielded an influence over the people 
for good which must bless them forever. 

She has pussed through trials, persecu- 
tions, ostracism most bitter, but, ever faith- 
ful and unfaltering, she has worked un- 
ceasingly for the elevation and education of 
all around her. The last fourteen years she 
has been in Aiken, 8. C., where she estab- 
lished, at the beginning of that time, the 
“Schofield School,” which has steadily in- 
creaseJ, until now it numbers nearly five 
hundred persons. 

As is known by many of your readers, 
she visited Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, last spring, accompanied by Wm. 
T. Rodenback, a faithful co-laborer, to reise 
funds for a new building which was greatly 
needed, All support fromthe public school 
fund of the state had been withdrawn a 
year previous, With generous donations 
from friends of the cause, they returned in 
midsummer to begin their work. 

The time for the laying of the corner 
stone was fixed for the fist of August, that 
anniversary so full of sacred memories to 
many still living who were wont to cele- 
brate, on that day, the West India Emanci- 
pation. 

On the ist of August, 1882, at Aiken, 
8. C., the corner stone of the ‘Schofield 
Normal and Industrial School” for the col- 
ored race was laid. The following extracts 
from a letter from Aiken speak thus of 
the occasion: 


The day is over; and generations yet un- 
born will hear the history of the 1st of 
August, 1882. My pen is feeble. No one 
person can take in or describe the events 
and influences of the day. ‘Ten thousand 
mignt meet todo us honor; but yesterday 
can never be repeated, for your sister and 
her associate, Wm, T. Rodenback, sat upon 
the p!a'form, and in the presence of a thou 
sand spectators listened. to enlogy and 
praise trom the lips of Southern Democrats 

Invitations had been given to most of the 
white people in the place. Mr. Cuthbert, 
white Baptist, and Mr, Straker, colored 
lawyer from Columbia, had consented to 
make addresses. 

At 11 o'clock, hundreds of children 
gathered io the churches and then march- 
ed down to the school, where a great 
crowd was assembled, Northern and South- 
ern people. At the opening there was an 
impressive silence of a few minutes, fol- 
lowed by the children chanting the Lord's 
prayer; then a hymn, and then a prayer 
from Rev. Mr. Brown, white Baptist min- 
ister. Sincerely and earnestly he pleaded 
for the furtherance of this cause, for its 
advancement, its growth, und with pathetic 
tenderness asked for the divine blessing 
to rest upon its founder; that she might 
go on with her work, be strengthened by 
those who had opposed her, and rm ceive 
the reward of ‘‘Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.” This was followed by prayer 
from tne Presbyterian minister, and ad- 
dresses from Rev. Mr. Cuthbert, Mr. 
Btraker and others. We had not intended 
it should last over an hour, but there were 
the people (such a mixed crowd seldom, 
if ever, gathered in Aiken for so good a 
purpose!) ln king up with hungry eyes for 
more. Rev. John Phillips, the colored 
Baptist minister, began: ‘1 am never to be 
discouraged. One speaker has said edu- 
cation is power, but my people have the 
labor and labor is power; so when they 
get education they will have both.” He 
pleaded earnestly for them to do now what 
they could with their chances—not to wait 
for state or government, but get their chil- 
dren revwly and see that they were in the 
new builing when it opened. ‘Lay a 
corner stone in the heart and build onit, by 
doing right—each one of you doing your 
part. Suppose, when Miss Schoficld had 
come here, she had said: ‘Lam only a wo- 
man; the people oppose me; 1 can do 
nothing.’ That cornerstone would not have 
been Jaid, and yeur children would be in 
ignorance.” Dr. Rockwell made an admic- 
able speech, and Mr. Davis was called on. 
He has always teemed to favor us in a 
quiet way, but no one was prepared for the 
courage and earnestness of the words that 
pouret from his mouth Here was a 
Southern Democratic lawyer telling the col- 
Ored people that there were two names that 
should never go ont of their memories, 
theirs nor their children’s children’s, 
Turning to us, his eloquent words poured 
forth: “They came from their homes,— 
came here as strangers, andl have done 
more for you than we wh were raised with 

on, They have done for you what we 

ave not done for ourselves, I can see it 
all the tome in my profession; there are 
little boys who write their names as 
well as men, and I know they learned it in 
the Schofield School, Where would your 
children have been today but for Miss 
Schofield and Mr. Rodenback?: We, who 
Ought to have helped you, did not. Seme 
say we were poor, but we «id not do what 
we could.” 





No one went away; every one listened 
through these hours. You cannot realize 
it; the spirit of the times was moving like 
lightning over ignorance. I sat quietly, 
close by the great oak; and next me sat 
Charles E. R. Drayton, the man who, less 
than a yeur ago, published his opinion that 
we ought not to be alluwed to teach in their 
midst. 

We heard many quaint remarks. 

“Ah! Miss Schofield, you never need 
tell us what you've dune; the Democrats 
have took it all out of your mouth.” 

**] never did see such a day as this. Dat 
secret so long hid in tbe heart bad to be 
confessed to-day.” 

“Oh, 1 wouldn't a’ missed this day, if I 
had been earnin’ $4 00. Two more like this, 
and it would make Union. There has been 
= abuut union, but never none till to- 

ay.” 

“The corner stone whipped ’em; they is 
’conciled now.” 

**Been hid a long time, but Mr. Davis, he 
had to open the door” 

**Miss Schuticld, you is more than a man, 
you is man and woman both together” 1 
answered, ‘No, 1 am only one frail woman; 
could not lift two buckets of water; but I 
have tried to keep close to the right, and it 
is the Power that can do anything. The 
Lord was behind us, and it is to be better to 
be one with Him than many without.” 
Another said, *‘Misg 8., yon is more than 
ten men.” A large-featured African spoke 
up—"‘Ten! you put no more’n ten? I 
rma believe asy ten men got the faith she 
las,” 

After the solemn exercises, which inclu- 
del the laying of a copper box containing 
documents, history of the school, names 
of the contributors of the school fund, pho- 
tographs of its founder and her mother, 
with sketches of the lifeand work of Mar- 
tha Schofield written by friends at the 
North, the speaking ended. As one of the 
Democrats said: ‘After years of labor, 
through opposition and toil, through preju- 
dice, on a day so crowned as this, the 
founder might feel ready to say as one of 
oll: “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in pr ace.” 

We came over to dinner spread under the 
trees. There were many invited guests, 
white and colored. The rest of the day we 
walked about and talked; the children 
played; the young folks bad croquet, and 
the older ones chanted praises, 

The air seemel filled with the music of 
‘*Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord.” The sun went down and 
still they lingered, groups of menand wo- 
men standing and sitting under the trees, 
while we went about chatting with each, 

The girls went around witha hat, and 
about $30 was collected. Ove gentleman 
wrote "Sixty loads of sand.” As he bad al- 
ready given sixty loads, it showed his inter- 
est. 

“Aiken can turn down a leaf atthis page 
of her book: to-day is the greatest IL ever 
saw here,” said one. Rev. Jubn Pubillips 
said it was the happiest day he ever spent 
in Aiken, and many auother felt the 
sume. 

It was not a time to fee: exalted, but 
humbled. It is notmy work, but His that 
sent me. Yours &e., 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


This is the record of the first of August, 
1882, in Aiken, 8. C. Contrast this scene 
with that in the Senate chamber of the same 
state when Gov. McDuff, in his message to 
the legislature of South Carolina in 1835, 
afier ueclaring slavery to be ‘‘the corner 
stone of the Republican edifice,” and that 
‘the laboring population of any commun- 
ity, bleached or unbleached, is a dangerous 
element in the body politic,’ and after pre- 
dicting that ‘the laboring people of the 
North would bs virtually reduced to slavery 
within twenty-five years,” declared that 
‘the laws of every community should pun- 
ish such interference as that of the Abul 
itiovists with slavery, with death without 
benefit of clergy.” 

On the 29th of July, 1835, the Post Office 
in Charleston was broken open by a mob 
and the anti-slavery publications were taken 
out and burned in the presence of an exult- 
ant crowd. Soon after, # public meeting 
was held to complete the work of the mob 
by ferreting out and punishing any Aboli- 
tionist or friead of Abolitionists who might 
be in the city. “This meeting,” said the 
Charleston Courier in its report, ‘‘the clergy 
of all denominations attended in a body, 
lending their sanction to the proceedings, 
and adding by their presence to the impres- 
sive charac er of the scene.” 

On the 4th of August, 1882, that same 
paper, the Charleston Courier. gave a very 
good report of the laying of the corner stone 
of the Schofield School in Aiken, on the 1st 
inst., which closes as follows: ‘The build- 
ing will be entirely of brick; its dimensions 
will be sixty-five by sixty feet. It will be 
two stories high, the lower flor containing 
six class rooms, and the upper floor four, 
one of which will be the chapel or assem- 
biy room. Besides the theoretical instruc- 
tion, the scholars are also to receive prac- 
tical lessons. Various trades will be taught, 
and a complete printing department will be 
in connection with it. The old school 
house will be transformed into suitable 
rooms to accommodate boarding scholars. 
The building will be 4 plain one, as the ob- 
ject is to have it neat and substantial. A 
large number of whites were als> present 
to-day, besides the large number of colored 
people, to witness the ceremonies, and great 
satisfaction was expressed by all, and a 
hearty approval of the work of Miss Scho- 
field and Mr. Rodenback.” 

‘He that overcometh, and kcepeth my 
works unto the end, to him will [ give pow- 
er over the nations,” Let us echo the words 
of the sainted Garrison, in one of the clos- 





ing numbers of the Liberator, after setting 
the type with his own hand, upon the offi- 
cial ratification of the amendment to the 
constitution, forever prohibiting slavery on 
the roil of the United States. ‘*R: joice and 
give praise and glory to God, ye who so 
long and so untiringly participated in all 
the trials and vicissitudes of the mighty con- 
flict. Having sown in tears, now reap in 
joy. Hail the cause of righteousness thus 
mightily strengthened and signally glorified! 
Hail, the present with its new duties, its 
imperative obligations! Hail, the future, 
with its pregnant hopes, its glorious prom- 
ises, 1s illimitable powers of expansion and 
development! Hail, angels in glory, and 
spirits of the just male perfect, and tune 
your harps anew, singing,Great and marvel 
lous are thy works, O Lord; just and true 
are thy ways. All the nations shall come 
and worship before thee, for thy judgments 
are manifest.”’ L. A. 8. 
Philade’phia, Pa. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Wendell Phiilips positively declines to 
lecture next winter. 


A bonfire was made of the finery from 
the wardrobe of a woman who had become 
a convert to Free Methodism in Tennesee, 
and an enthusiastic meeting of prayer and 
praise was held round the flames. 

The birthplace of Whittier, near Haver- 
hill, Mass., is now the property of George 
Elliott, of Boston, who has rescued it from 
decay, and is preserving it for future gene- 
rations as a memorial of the great Quaker 
poet. 


It is asked if we are still in the Middle 
Ages, when the only way that the court of 
Rome could find to annul the marriage of 
Mile. D'Imécourt with Musurus Bey was to 
declare that as Musurus was of the Greek 
religion, the young lady in marrying him 
was “possessed by the Evil Oue.” 


An India journal recently gave an account 
of an election of a commissioner fur a ward 
of the Burdwan municipality, and inci ien- 
tally mentioned that ‘‘several Z:nana ladies 
appeared in carrings to give their votes,” 
It seems that the United States, with all its 
boasted progressiveness, is not in advauce 
of ludia in some things. 


Some women want to become voters, 
while others would not avail themselves of 
the privilege were it conferred upon them. 
They are far from being uninfluential in 
politics, however, and whatever their vii wa 
of suff-age, shoul! use what influence they 
possess on the side of law and order. 
—Cincinnati Gazette. 

The ancient house of the Rothschilds is 
a tall, many-gabled mansion in the old city 
of Frankfort on-the-Main, which has stood 
grim and vacant with closed shutters sirce 
1849 Mr. Leopold Rothschild’s bouse in 
London is a palace; it contains wonders of 
carved wood. Lis interior walls are nearly 
all white, finished in Louis XY. style, with 
panels painted after Watteau. 

What won't advertisers do next! The 
other morning asthe publisher of the . Christ 
ian Union was riding up town ina Fifth 
Avenue stage, acoiored mau in livery threw 
into the open window a handful of envel- 
opes addressed, ‘A Leve-Letter to my Sweet 
heart.” Each contained in facsimile hand. 
writing « letter from a fictitious young lady 
inviliog her fiancé to escort her to a certain 
play. OF course everybody read and preset v- 
ed one ot the letters as a curiosity, and al- 
though the object may not have been a very 
laudable one,it was certainly advertised. 


A story-telling friend gives a reminis- 
ence: “Some of the tobacco tales told re- 
miod me of astage-coach scene in older days. 
Onarainy day, when a stage coach was 
shut in, the fuies of a cigar began to roll 
slowly around, the owner having simply 
said, ‘By your leave,’ waiting no answer. 
To a remonstrance he simply returned, ‘To- 
bacco, madam. Iam only regaling my 
self,” and the passengers bore it as best they 
could. Some time after, when the cigar 
was a thing of the past, another sweet odor 
diffused itself through the atmosphere, 
‘Ob! Ah! What's this?) What’s this?’ said 
the smoker. A mild voice answered, ‘As- 
safeetida, sir. Im only regaling myself,’ 
and she regaled.” 

Two young ladies who have served as 
medical missionaries in China, give the fol- 
lowing account of native physicians: “A 
Chinese doctor does not study and go 
through a course as we do. Any man be- 
comes a physician when he pleases. An 
ordinary man, if he can cure any particular 
disexse, hangs out his shingle, de-lares him- 
self, and starts out to kill or cure—generally 
the former. They pretend to discover all 
forms of disease by the pulse, of which 
they claim to discover thirty-two varieties. 
For instance, they claim that a certain kind 
of pulse indicates disease of the liver, and 
another kind affection of the heart, but 
they have noidea of the internal organs, 
and no knowledge of anatomy whatever. 
They have not the slightest conception 
where the spleen or smuller organs are, and 
of course their treatment is the merest 
quackery. The most ignorant man becomes 
a physician by hanging out asigo.” 


Aclock on exhibition in Utica, N. Y., 
marks the time of day io all parts of the 
world at the same time. It isa globe witha 
transparent dial for local time, and in run- 
ning the globe revolves figures on the ring 
representing the equator, indicating the 
time in different countries at the same par- 
ticular moment. The clock was constructed 
at Canajoharie. 


In the effort to do away with the horriblo 
practice of foot binding in China, the con- 
sentof somany parties must be won,that itis 
only surprising that such encouraging prog- 
ress has been made, First, the parents must 
be persuaded that a custom which seems to 
them as desirable as dues the natural growth 
to us, isinjurious, cruel and wicked. Next, 
the young men must be convinced that a 
bride with unbound feet is as precious as 
one who boasts of the tiniest ‘golden lil- 
ies.” Then the parents-in-law, who con- 
trol matrimonial affiirs so largely, mnst be 
brought to see that a natural-footed daugh- 
ter-in law is nota disgrace. None but those 
who have these almost unyielding prejudic- 
es to deal with can realize the difficulties in 
the way of a Chinese missionary. 


“Wide Awake” 


FOR OCTOBER, 














NOW READY. 


WIDE AWAEEB, 


The great pictorial magazine for young 
folks, in its happy combination of the en- 
tertuining and practical, ranks first among 
the juvenile publications of the world. 

It comes every month like a wise and 
gay artist friend fresh from travel all over 
the world, with a happy knack of telling 
entertaining stories, and singing songs, and 
making visible the characters and scenes 
with pencil and brush. 


“At the head of jnvenile perindicala stands WipE 
Awake all the time.”—Pil, Inquirer. 


“A whole family library in iteelf.’"—Putnam Pa- 
triot. 

‘The Chantanqua Supplement alone is worth the 
price of the m guzine.”"— Zion's Herald. ~ 


“As Inxurious 48 anything to be found in the pe- 
riodical literature of this prodigal age.".— Burlington 
Hawkeye. 


“Fall of bright illustrations uncommonly well exe- 
cated. Exceptionally interesting.”—N. ¥. World. 


“Wipe Awake in design and execntion fairly rivals 
the efforts of the older and more pretentious maga- 
zines.”’—New EH .gland Furmer. 


“All that a reasonable being could desire in the 
way of a young folks’ magazine.”—Boston Traved- 
bers 





D. LOTHROP & C08 MAGAZINES 
for Young People, are 


Wide Awake, $2.50 a year. 
Babyland, 50 cents a year. 
Little Folks’ Reader, 75 cents a year. 
The Pansy (weekly), 75 cents a year. 


Subscriptions received by 


0, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


FRANKLIN STREET. BOSTON. 


2. Noah Webster, 


3. Henry D. Thoreau. 


4. George Ripley. 


American Statesmen. 


1. John Quincy Adams. By Joun T. Monsz, 


jap. $1.25. 


2. Alexander Hamilton. By Henny Cazor 


Lopes. $1.25. 


3. John C. Calhoun, By Da. H. Von Hoxer. 


$1.25. 


4, Andrew Jackson. By Prof.W. G. Suuxza, 


Yale College. $1.25, 
Admirable brief biographies of leading American 


statesmen, in conneciion with the political histo: 
of the country. Beantifal library Seeks. od 


27" Several other volumes in preparation. 





American Men of Letters 
Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


1. Washington Irving. By Cuar.es D. Wanr- 


NER. With fine portrait. $1.25, 


By Horace E. Scuppsr, 
author of the “Bodley Books.” With fine por- 
trait. $1.25. 


By Frarx B. San- 
wORN. With fine steel portrait. $1.25, 


By O. B. Froratnenam. 
With fine portrait. $1.25. 


Excellent brief biographies of men famous in 
American literature, Beantifal household books, 


eacu containing a flae steel portrait. 


27" Several other volumes in preparation. 
Charming Stories, 
By BJORSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN,. 
ARNE. 
A HAPPY BOY, 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. 
THE BRIDAL MARCH, 
CAPTAIN MANSANA. 
16mo, $1.00 each. 
The reading public shonld know that such books 
arc & positive blessing, and like the songs of the best 
poets, awaken those aspirations that elevate and en. 


nobie the mind and heart.—New England Juurnal 
of Education. 7 








Household Education. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. $1.25. 


A book of remarkable wiedom and full of engzes- 
tions of the greatest value concerning the education 
of children, 

It ehould be read by all parents, as well as by those 
who have charge of the education of the young.— 
Boston Transcript. 

It is worth its weight in gold,a thousand times 
over, lo parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.—Philadelphia Priss (which expressed this 
opinion in italic:). 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street................ Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Published this Day. 





Lieut. Danenhower’s Narrative 
of the Jeanette. 


Portrait and illustrations. 
cover. 25 cents. 


1 vol. 12mo. Paper 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND CompPpLets EpITion. 


Chimes and Rhymes for Holi- 
day Times, 


Edited by Atmirna L. Harwarp. 
day Book™ size, 


1 vol. “Birth- 


Illustrated. $1.00 


A choice collection of pieces for the principle sa- 
cred and secular festivals of the year, New Year, Exs- 
ter, Memorial Duy, Fourth of July, Thankegiving, 
Christmas, etc. Selected by the same editor, and 
produced with the same beauty of style, which have 
made tue American Birthday Book so universally 





STUDENTS’ | certgenc a! cea _ 
WARDS OA Y, ~1——% 

NOTE BOOKS. | is Devousiire st., Boston 
No Longer an Experiment, 
The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALLSCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equatied 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 


ed themseives at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girle fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with b»ys who are regularly preparia., ander teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have b free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperatnre, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
tnat involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exerciser. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are adnitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fallconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular stadents are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyistas, etc. Bexides this, the basiness habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in tne prompt and exact 
fu:fillme.t of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to hoya, wh le their opportanities for learn- 
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Grandma’s Garden. 


Edited and arranged by Kars Sansory. [!luminated 
covers by Walter Satterlee. Leaflets, in the 
style of “Purple and Gold.” $1 25. 


The instant popularity and Jarge sale of “Parple 
and Gold” attested the happiness of Miss Sanborn's 
selections, and the desire of the public for such a 
book, which will serve all the purposes of a common 
Christmas Card, and yet is far cheaper, and contains 
son.e: hing of real valae and permanence. This year's 
leaflet contains mnch original matter. incinding new 
poems by Rove Terry Cooke, Lucy La:rcom, Edna 
Dean Proctor, Hezekiah Batterworth, etc. 


Home-Life in the Bible. 


By Henrietta Lez Parmer. Edited by Jozn W. 
PaLmer. 


With 220 illustrations. Fall octavo. $3.50. 


“We could wish that Mrs. Palmer's ‘Hone Life in 
the Bible’ were studied inevery American household, 
forthe etady of it would he'p to make american 
home life richer and happier.”— The Methodist. 


For sale by bookeellers. Sent, postpaid, on reeeips 
of price, by she publisher. 





ing such in youth havet o oftea been few. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





and ali ietters relating to its editoria! managemewt, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
basiness department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancesin Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person rending it. 

Papers are forwarded until! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi her to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subecription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astump is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are cqreentiy requested to note the ex- 

ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 

or the ensuiug year without waiting fora bill. 











INCONSISTENT SUFFRAGISTS. 

The Boston Herald of Oct. 3 publishes, 
under the heading of ‘‘The woman suf- 
fragists: their inconsistencies, follies and 
eccentricities,” the following rather amus- 
ing letter from a correspondent who signs 
herself (or himself) ‘‘Oue Woman.” 


To the Editor of the Herald: The Woman 
Suffragists, in their action toward the Demo- 
cratic party, have only given a fresh demon- 
stration of the old and essential characteris- 
tics of the feminine mind. The great ma- 
jority of women are incapable of broad and 
liberal views, Their intuitions, especially 
their moral intuitions, are clear and strong, 
but, in carrying out the logical deductions 
from these intuitions, they are fanatical 
and aibitrary to the last degree. Queen 
Mary of bloody memory is a fair type of 
the average woman invested with power; 
pure, intense, conscientious, but narrow 
and bigoted, carrying out what she believes 
to be right at any. cost or hazard. Mary’s 
sister, the great Elizabeth, is as exceptional 
among women in general, in her toleration 
and her comprehensive views, as she was 
to either sex in her own time. The Wo- 
man Suffragists see that intemperance 
is an evil, and immediately rush to the 
conclusion that it is the greatest or only 
evil of our country and age, and that some- 
body or something should peremptorily for- 
bid it. They forget that intemperance or 
excess is owing to the twofold nature of 
man, and that the beast in his composition 
cannot be at once eliminated by a stroke of 
the pen. It will require long years of 
teaching, culture and the constantly in 
creasing influence of a refined civilization 
to put the animal in man in complete sub- 
jugation to reason, The Woman Suffra- 
gists, as women, do not, and cannot, distin- 
guish between temperance and total abstin- 
ence. That would be contrary to feminine 
habits of thought. And, in order to check 
the manifest evils of intemperance, they 
would attempt to crush in this country an 
industry as old as any throughout the 
world, and destroy at once and forever 
an appetite as universal, as strong— 
and, perhaps, as necessary and useful in 
the bodily economy—as any bodily ap- 
etite or passion whatever. It is the fem- 
inine idea. Let somebody say a thing 
shall not be, and it will not, of course. 
As well might they attempt to cestroy the 
womanly love of the beautiful in dress— 
husbands and fathers call it by the plainer 
and less emphatic term of extravagance— 
by prohibiting any gloves but two-buttoned 
ones, and limiting the number of satin 
dresses in the wardrobe of any woman be- 
low the rank of a millionaire to one. Thus 

and on so narrow a plank are the Woman 
Suffragists willing to float or sink their 
cause. They will sacrifice the whole for a 
very small part. They are incapable, ap- 
parently, of discriminating between a socia 
and a political issue, and of seeing that no 
grext political party will commit its future 
to such a wild scheme. The essential prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party forbid sump- 
tuary legislation, and the Renublican will 
never make this a national issue. for, even 
in this state, it has already been Faxonized 
uite as much as it will bear. They will 
thus, for a narrow bit of fanaticism, refuse 
the aid of both the great political parties. 
if the Woman Suffragists would stand upon 
the broad and pane issue of the suffrage 
for women, and leave minor questions until 
they had secured success, they would then 
hold in their own hands the power over this 
question, granting that temperance is a 
matter for direct legislation. But, with 
characteristic feminine impatience, they can- 
not wait. The inconsistency of their atti- 
tude toward the Democratic party justifies 
the old and popular notion that women are 
governed by caprice alone. The Democrats 
ao them what they asked, and they would 
ve none of it. The Woman Suffragists 
knew perfectly well before the Democratic 
convention how that party stood, and had 
always stood, upon the temperance ques- 
tion. They would probably have been as 
much surprised by the incorporation of a 
rohibition plank in the Democratic plat- 
orm as they cer pene were by the re- 
cognition of their own claims. ow they 
turn coquettishly away from the party 
sought and which would receive them. 
This absurdly feminine action and their 
narrowness, folly and mismanagement may 
well make political parties and the people 
doubt whether women are the stuff of which 
voters and statesmen—or stateswomen—can 
be made. 

One would think, from the above, that 
the woman suffragists of Massachusetts had 
held a mass convention and unanimously 
resolved ‘‘That we refuse the aid of the 
Democrats because they are not Prohib- 
itionists.” What are the facts? The great 
suffrage association of the state has held 
no meeting since the Democratic conven- 
tion, and therefore has passed no resolu- 
tion on the subject. Judging from their 


that to ‘“‘refuse the aid” of any or of all 
political parties, will be about the last thing 
they will do. The more party conventions 
indorse woman suffrage, the better for us 
and the better for them. 

“The Democrats gave them what they 
asked, and they would have none of it,” 
says our critic The Democrats gave us 
what we asked, and we received it joyfully, 
and are ready for as much more of the same 
kind as we can get. 

The charge of narrowness, bigotry, fem- 
inine inconsistency, and what not, seems 
to be raised because all the woman suffra- 
gists have not once declared their inten- 
tion of voting the Democratic ticket this 
year. Woman suffragists are those who be- 
lieve that women ought to have a voice in 
making the laws which govern them. They 
include Republicans and Democrats, hard- 
money men and Greenbackers, believers in 
prohibition, in liquor-license, and in free 
rum. To expect that people representing 
every shade of opinion should all take just 
the same view of the political situation, un- 
der penalty of being called inconsistent, 
shows that ‘‘One Woman,” at least, is ‘‘in- 
capable of a broad and liberal view.” 

Each individual looks at the situation 
from his or her own standpoint. The 
fact that so many women look at it 
from the prohibitory standpoint may pos- 
sibly be due to the ‘‘clear and strong 
moral intuitions” with which ‘One Wo- 
man” credits womankind. And as to the 
impossibility of ever basing practical polli- 
tics on prohibition, we advise ‘‘One Wo- 
m an” to study the signs of the times, and 
not be too sure. Freeman, in his notes on 
America, just out, makes this shrewd obser- 
vation: ‘‘When a thing issaid tolie ‘beyond 
the range of practical politics,’ it commonly 
means that it will become the most imme- 
diately practical of all questions a few 
months hence.” Woman suffrage is a case 
in point, and so, possibly, are prohibition, 
civil service reform, and a few other things 


as well, } 
The general accusations against women 


of which the article is fulldo not disturb 
us. ‘He who accuses all mankind of cor- 
ruption should remember that he is sure to 
convict only one,” says Burke. The wo- 
man who makes such sweeping and ex- 
travagapt charges against her sex likewise 
convicts only one. Indeed, when any one 
says, bluntly and squarely, that women 
have not sense enough to be allowed to 
vote, we are glad. It helps our cause, 
through the indignation it excites. The 
most conservative woman, reading that 
Bloody Queen Mary is ‘‘a fair type of the 
average woman invested with power,” is 
stirred up to a temporary sympathy with 
the suffragists. ‘‘More, gentlemen, more!” 
cried the young Swiss, gathering up in his 
arms the siecl gloves flung by the Burgun- 
dians, all of them eager to answer his chal- 
Jenge. The more of such rough old-fash- 
ioned gauntlets there are showered down 
about us, the better pleased are we. 

a & 2D 





oe 
A NEWSPAPER[ERROR. 
A resolution recently passed by the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Society of Massa- 
chusetts in regard to the action of the Dem- 
ocratic Convention has given rise to a false 
impression in the minds of many who are 
not posted as to the suffrage associations of 
this state. The National Woman Suffrage 
Society of Massachusetts is a small society 
recently organized by a few ladies who dif- 
fer from the great body of Massachusetts 
workers in some of their views on suffrage 
work. The papers which have commented 
severely upon their resolution, under the 
idea that it expressed the official opinion of 
the woman suffragists of Massachusetts, 
show a characteristic ignorance of the sub- 
ject. This we say, not in any way as cen- 
suring the new society, which has an un- 
doubted right to express its opinion; but in 
order to correct the idea, than which noth- 
ing can well be more inaccurate, that that 
society can speak with authority for the 
suffragists of Massachusetts. A multitude 
of these are quiet people scattered all over 
the state and not yet gathered into any as- 
sociation; and therefore no society can 
speak for them with entire authority. The 
only one that could make any approach to 
doing so wruld be the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, the largest, the 
oldest, and, until very recently, the only 


state society in Massachusetts, A. 8, B. 
eo 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS, 
The Association for the Advancement of 
Women is to hold its tenth congress at Port- 
land, Me., beginning on the 11th of October, 
and continuing three days. Entertainment 
for officers and speakers at the present’ ses- 
sion of the congress will be provided on ap- 
plication to Dr. Sarah W. Deyoll, Portland, 
Me. Among the topics for discussion are, 
“Women inthe Industrial Arts;” ‘‘Profes- 
sional, Fashionable and Industrial Life,” 
and their comparative effects on health; 
‘The Condition of Womenin Utah;” “A 
Study of Saturn;” ‘Political Economy;” 
‘*The Chinese Question ;” ‘‘Rights of Child- 
ren,” and “‘Right of Women to Free Com- 
petion as Workers.” Professor Maria Mitch- 








action in past years, we may safely predict 


ell gives the paper on Saturn. 





“THE INDEPENDENT WOMAN.” 


A favorite way of depreciating any virtue 
is to write a story whose hero has all the 
other good qualities imaginable, and show 
how amiable a man can be without that 
particular virtue. A few generations ago, 
it was Macheath and Jack Shepard who 
were thus held up for our admiration—the 
gallant and dashing highwayman, so daring 
in fight, so shrewd in outwitting his enemies, 
so true to his friends, so courteous to la- 
dies—faultless except for his constitutional 
inability to distinguish between meum and 
tuum. Nowadays in our society novels 
it is generally the interesting rake, a 
model of generosity, a prodigy of valor, 
given to uttering the most beautiful 
sentiments—a perfect gentleman, but for that 
little tendency to fa)l in love with his neigh- 
bor’s wife. When the quality to be depre- 
ciated is one that is an excellent thing 
in itself, but not ‘‘an excellent thing in wo- 
man,” such as learning, for instance, or 
self-reliance, the opposite method prevails. 
We are introduced to some imaginary wo- 
man who possesses that one virtue, with all 
the other vices, and bidden to look well up- 
on the self-reliant woman, and avoid—her 
faults? no; but her one good quality. A 
new instance of this old trick is to be found 
in the Boston Sunday Budget, which treats 
its readers to the following description of 
‘‘the independent woman.” 


The rebellious colonies needed a Thomas 
Jefferson to write a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for them, but the independent 
woman records hers wherever she goes and 
renews it every moment of her life in plain 
and legible characters, and in language 
which may be a trifle bold and inelegant, 
but is always perfectly comprehensible. 
Her very dress bears witness to her nature, 
always running counter to the prejudice of 
the moment in some particular, and doubt- 
less if it were permitted to profane eyes to 
see her don her plaitings and puffings, ruf- 
fles and frills, she would be seen putting 
them on without the smallest deference to 
accepted rules. In the street her self-as- 
sured bearing, the calmness with which 
she stops half an hour to gaze at a shop 
window, or pauses when the stream of 
travel is at its fullest and swiftest to con- 
verse with a friend; the firmness with 
which she repels the advances of too in- 
sidious policemen and waves them aside 
while she escorts herself over a crossing 
and dares any rash horse to cross her path; 
the force and energy with which she talks 
with any person whom she encounters or 
with whom she may walk, never lowering 
her voice, no matter how delicate or how 
personal may be the subject under discus- 
sion; the intrepidity with which she ignores 
car conductors, and herself signals the 
driver to stop, regardless of any mischief 
which she may make; the spirit with which 
she institutes a personal examination of the 
smoking car, instead of asking any railroad 
official to point out that to which she 
should go; and lastly the enormous and 
ugly bundles with which she loads herself, 
to show that she is not afraid to carry them, 
mark her out beyond the possibility of a 
mistake. In society, her habit of wearing 
ciothes which, whatever else they may be, 
are unfit for the occasion upon which she 
chooses to display them; her habit of in- 
viting the most incongruous persons to 
meet each other; her inclination to discuss 
every passing topic with everybody, re- 
gardless of his prejudices, his principles or 
his history; ber disposition of her furniture 
and her refreshments with an eye single to 
her own theories whenever she gives an en- 
tertainment, and her deliberate criticism 
and occasional alteration of arrangements 
made by those who have the bad luck to be 
her hosts; and her assertion and pursuit of 
any grotesque custom which it may have 
pleased her to adopt, mark her out from 
other women as plainly as if she bore a 
flag inscribed with her principles, and in 
charitable societies and in church matters 
she is unmistakable. She would, however, 
be endurable if she would be content to 
take her proper place with the nervous, the 
weak minded, the forgetful, the dull, and 
all the others who depart from the ordinary 
type of womanhood, without rising above 
it, but so far from being disposed to accept 
this as her rightful rank, she is inclined to 
assert her superiority to women who take 
the world as they find it, bow to established 
law, yield a little in one direction and con- 
cede somewhat in another when no princi- 
ple is involved, accept the uid of those who 
are stronger than they, and avail themselves 
of any shelter or aid which society and cus- 
tom give to their lack of strength, and, 
without becoming parasitical, or clinging, 
or twining, as the independent woman calls 
them, are content to be simply natural. 
The only possible test of the validity of her 
claims to be estimated as greater than 
others of her sex is derived from an exam- 
ination of her influence upon her kindred, 
her husband, and her friends, and this need 
not be very minute to satisfy the observer 
as to her proper standing. Are there any 
parents more unhappy, more anxious, more 
constantly perturbed than they who have 
ap independent daughter, and live in inces- 
sant dread of her defiance of custom; who 
find themselves blamed for words and acts 
which they are powerless to control, and 
held as neglectful of their duty, when they 
are really the victims of misfortune? Are 
there any children more forlorn than they 
whose independent mother continually urges 
and often forces them to do things which 
are absurd in their small world, and com- 
pels them to appear before their mates as 
odd and eccentric? Are there any women 
who endure more petty torture than those 
who, admiring 2ome good qualities in an 
independent woman, compel themselves to 
endure her freaks, and even to defend them 
to others and so become in a measure re- 
sponsible for them? And is there any hus- 
band more absurd in the eyes of the world, 
more contemptible in his own, than he 
whose wife coolly walks apart from him, 





sufficient unto herself in small matters and 
great? It sounds well when a handsome, 
deep voiced, eloquent female lecturer ex- 
horts women to be independent, and those 
who are not seem very pitiful as the light- 
ning of her wit plays about them, but who 
diffuse the greater happiness, those at 
whom she sneers, for whom she can find no 
words too contemptuous, or the independ- 
ent woman? 

The answer to all this is easy. The wo- 
man who is described is independent, but 
has neither tact, common sense, nor consid 
eration for other people’s feelings. That, 
and not her independence, is the matter 
with her. The woman who thinks for her- 
selfand follows her own conscience and 
convictions, provided only she has good 
judgment, will ‘‘diffuse mor® happiness 
about her,” and a higher kind of happiness, 
than the most charming woman in the world 
who has no independence of character. 

A. 8 B. 
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FROM NEBRASKA, 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its semi-annual meeting in Omaha, 
Sept. 26, 27 and 28. Addresses were made 
by Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Eveleen L. Ma- 
son, Mrs, May Wright Sewall, Jane V. Mc 
Kinney, Mrs. Boner, Mrs. Clara Neyman, 
Mrs. E L. Saxon, Miss Matilda Hindman, 
Mrs, Helen M. Gougar, Mrs. Shattuck and 
Miss Phoebe Cozzens. Resolutions were 
adopted thanking Congress for theapppint- 
ment of a woman suffrage committee in 
each House; thanking Senators Lapham, 
Ferris, Blair and Anthonv for their report 
in favor of an impartial suffrage amendment 
to the corstitution of the United States; de- 
claring it the paramount duty of Congress 
to submit a sixteenth amendment to the 
Constitution establishing woman suffrage; 
declaring that ‘‘the action of the State Con- 
ventions of the Republicans in Kansas and 
Indiana, the Democrats in Massachusetts, 
and the Prohibitionists in Chicago, indi- 
cates a recognition of the strength of our 
platform, and the near approach of the full 
recognition of woman’s political rights; 
that itis the duty of the legislatures of 
Iowa, Oregon and Indiana to ratify the 
proposed woman suffrage amendments, and 
that the enlargement of woman’s political 
freedom in Ireland, Scotland, Inia and 
Russia are encouraging signs.” Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton was elected president; Ma- 
tiida Jocelyn Gage, Phaebe W. Cozzens and 
Olympia Brown, vice presidents at large; 
Rachel G. Foster, of Pennsylvania, corres 
ponding secretary, and Jane F. Stafford, of 
the District of Columbia, treasurer. We 
hear that the meeting was well attended 
and a success. A. 8. B. 
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EAST TENNESSEE AWAKE, 


EpiTor JouRNAL:—‘‘Equal rights” is in 
theair. Our well-constructed arguments to 
prove them are already almost superfluous, 
and we may expend our energies exclusively 
on establishing the pol.cy and expediency, 
not the abstract right, of universal suf- 
frage. 

I was especially struck with this during 
my summering in East Tennesee. Ventila- 
ting my radical opinions whenever a fitting 
opportunity offered, I was surprised as well 
as gratified to find them so cordially receiv- 
ed where there has been little or no public 
agitation of the woman question. At As- 
burg, a few miles from Knoxville, and at 
Maryville, I had the pleasure of lecturing 
on “Temperance and Woman Suffrage,” to 
large and appreciative audiences. Mary- 
ville is a college town, and the faculty and 
students honored me with their presence. 
The Presbyterian minister introduced me, 
the president of the college, while he could 
not indorse my views entirely, made cour- 
teous remarks, and the audience joined in a 
cordial vote uf thanks. 

Political excitement is running very high 
there now, and it did not seem a favorable 
time for a public discussion in Knoxville. I 
disseminated some suffrage literature— 
found one outspoken suffragist, a charming 
woman, a reader of the JOURNAL, and there 
are doubtless others whom I should have 
met had my stay been longer. 

Hearing it had been said of me, “Did you 
know that Mrs. D. was a woman's rights 
woman?” in atone of horror and surprise 
which can be better imagined than describ- 
ed, I sent a column to one of the daily 
papers headed ‘Equal Rights,” in which I 
sought to enlighten the ignorance and miti- 
gate the holy horror with which those who 
have given the subject no thought regard 
“‘woman’s rights women.” 

An ex confederate colonel and politician, 
in the course of a very interesting conversa- 
tion, informed me that Southern politicians 
were beginning to talk of the feasibility of 
granting woman suffrage as a possible 
means of solving their local political prob- 
lems. East Tennessee is a grand and beauti- 
ful country. With its mountains rich in 
iron and coal and marble, and its fertile 
valleys, it contains the elements of wealth 
avd prosperity, and its resources are rapidly 
developiag. The best received point in the 
Maryville lecture was the statement that in 
Wyoming such a man as the drunken reck- 
less —— could not be placed on either ticket. 
Such a representative is a disgrace to any 


constituency; but he is not the ony speci. 

men of his kind who has found a place in 

Congress. When such men are seen in high 

places, it saves us women some humiliation 

to remember that they are in no sense our 

representatives. A. E. Dickinson, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MEETING OF REGISTERED WOMEN, 


There will be a meeting of registered wo. 
men at Wesleyan Hall, on Saturday, Octo. 
ber 2ist, at 10.30. It is hoped that every 
registered woman in Boston will be pres. 
ent. 

Women who are intending to register, 
but have not yet done so, are earnestly ad- 
vised to attend to the matter promptly; 
their example will encourage the doubting, 

y. wf. 








+ 
FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS, 


From and after September first, we offer 
the Woman's JouRNAL to new subscribers, 
for four months, for fifty cents. We do 
this to induce new subscribers to read it, 
We find that a large number of those who 
subscribe in this way continue to take the 
paper yearafter year. This offer furnishes 
a good opportunity for those who value the 
JOURNAL to send it to their friends who may 
not yet be interested, with the hope of creat- 
ing an interest. Who will thus send two 
copies of the JouRNAL? L. 8. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Adelaide Phillips is dead. 


Dakote has more daily papers than any 
one of the Southern states. 








Electricity displaces oil in forty-two 
light-houses on the French coast. 


A woman was shot by a& process-server 
near Glenties, County Donegal, while resist- 
ing the seizure of her cattle. The process- 
server has been arrested, 


There is a woman’s national hospital for 
the treatment of women drunkards at Hart- 
ford, Conn, The trustees are the leading 
physicians in ten States, 


The agricultural college at Hanover, 
N. H., will admit women pupils at its next 
term, who will be given a special course of 
study, including butter and cheese making, 
and dairying in all its branches, 


Virginia drinks up her entire wheat crop 
annually, and it is stated that the liqur 
drunk in Louisiana cost $40,000,000— 
$2,000,000 more than its combined cotton, 
sugar and rice crop. 


During the past summer eight thousand 
dollars worth of physical apparatus was 
purchased for Amherst College, and fifty 
casts of the brains of as many different mam- 
mals have been added to its cabinet. 

There are at present nearly one hundred 
unmarried female missionaries in the em- 
ploy of the American board. The major- 
ity are engaged in teaching and the remain- 
der in medical and evangelistic work. 


The unique MS. containing the only 
known original of Sir Thomas Malory’s 
story of Balim and Balam and other inci- 
dents in the English ‘‘Mort D’Arthur,” is 
to be edited and printed in England. 


English epicures are gloating over the dis- 
covery of 200 miles of oyster beds, 30 to 70 
miles wide, in the North Sea, within easy dis- 
tance of the British coast. And yet their joy 
is tinged, says the Pall Mall Gazette, with the 
melancholy doubt whether oysters will be 
cheaper or not. The bivalves lie at a depth 
of 120 fathoms. 


Each of the five graduates at the Girls’ 
School at Kioto, Japan, this year, is over 
eighteen years of age and all are Christians. 
Four of these return to the school as 
teachers, ‘Their essays were entitled Re- 
sponsibility, Man’s Noblest Aim, Choice of 
Plan in Life, Spirit of Enterprise, and Wo- 
man’s Sphere. 


Dr. W. Siemens, in a recent contribution 
to one of the magazines, states that the 
present annual yield of all the coal mines 
of the earth would suffice to keep up the 
fire of the sun, at the present intensity of 
light and heat, forabout the forty millionth 
part of asecond. Thesun’scoal bill would 
be quite appalling to a man of moderate 
means. 


‘For the Major,” the new serial story 
which Constance Fenimore Woolson has 
written for Harper's Magazine, is pathet- 
ic, but not sad. There is humor in it 
given by the little circle of village society 
round about the principal characters. 
These principal characters are the old Ma- 
jor, the Major’s little wife and their daugh- 
ter Sara, the Major's little boy and the 
clergyman of the village. 


An eye-witness of the baptism and con- 
firmation of Fraulein Bertha von Roths- 
child, just before her marriage to Prince 
Alexander of Wagram, says that she wept 
bitterly while going through the ceremony 
of renouncing the faith of her fathers. At 
the marriage only thirty persons were pres- 
ent, all of whom were friends of the groom 
save Mme. de Rothschild and the Duchess 
de Grammont, mother and sister of the 





bride. 
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Iowa has one million of cows, but under 
the. prohibitory laws will have no milk 
punch. 

There is published in Calcutta a small 
monthly magazine called the Kristiya Mo- 
hati, or Christian Woman, The writers are 
all native, converted Christian women, 


A London publishing house is bringing 
out an illustrated book with the extraordin- 
ary title of “Bedlam Ballads and Strait- 
Waistcoat Stories.” 


We are informed that the story of Lord 
Byron’s double proposal of marriage, to 
which we made an incidental reference week 
before last, is of doubtful authenticity. It 
is related by a writer of reputation, but is 
not found in the authorized biography of 
the poet. 


The venerable Robert F. Wallcut, of the 
old anti-slavery rooms, with his worthy 
wife, celeurated his golden-wedding on 
Monday, Sept. 25th. He is now in his 
eighty-sixth year. Something over two 
thousand dollars was contributed by per- 
sonal friends to aidin making their journey 
through life easier and more agreeable than 
it might be otherwise. Many hearty con- 
gratulations were sent them. 

The mother-in-law of the late Nathaniel 
Adams, her daughter, her daughter’s daugh- 
ter, her daugbter’s daughter’s daughter, and 
her daughter's daughter's daughter’s daugh- 
ter, are all living at his late residence in the 
Roxbury district of Boston, Mass. Thus 
there are five generations of women in con- 
tinuous line living under the same roof, 
they being Mrs. Hendley, Mrs, Adams, Mrs, 
Wolcott, Mrs. Colby and little Miss Colby. 
Mrs, Hendley is ninety-five years of age 
and the infunt a few weeks only. 


The mass meeting held in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Sept. 28, in the interest of constitutional 
prohibition, was large and enthusiastic. 
The Hutchinsons sang, and speeches were 
made by Dr. Dorchester, President Seelye 
of Amherst, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, Senator Blair and others. Mrs. 
Livermore and Mrs Foster did not fail to 
bring in the suffrage question in their ad- 
dresses. A series of short pungent resolu- 
tions were passed, and a thousand dollars 
were raised during the meeting to aid in 
canvassing the state. 

Au application was recently made to the 
Britis local government board to sanction 
the appointment of a woman, a resident of 
Great Marlow, England, as a registrar of 
births anddeaths. The office had been filled 
by her husband, now deceased. The rate- 
payers of the district petitioned for the ap- 
pointment, The registrar-general inquired 
into the case, and now has given the woman 
the office for a term of twelve months. 
This was apparently a promotion on merit. 


The colored children of Georgia are said 
to be as eager for education as the white chil- 
dren, and in many cases more so. Ina 
great many places they are more regular in 
attendance than are the whites. Ex-Super- 
intendent Smart says: ‘1 took pains to 1n- 
quire of the colored people their reasons 
for desiring an education, and in almost 
every case their reply was, *To get up in 
the world.’ They nearly all expect either 
to teach or to preach.” 


In Harper's Magazine for October, Mr. 
Conrad Wilson endeavors to show that the 
cultivation of amber cane for the produc- 
tion of milk will prove much more profit- 
able than for the production of sugar. He 
claims that an acre of land planted with 
sorghum will produce from ten to twelve 
thousand pounds of milk, thus showing 
that the margin of profit in this direction 
is far ahead of anything in the sugar line. 


If the newspaper stories are true, there is 
an invalid widow in Tennessee who deserves 
something more than honorable mention, 
She has not been able to stand or walk for 
twenty years, but some years ago she began 
to make shoes with a set of tools her hus- 
band left her at his death. She has perse- 
vered so that now, while sitting in bed 
with her tools beside her, she plies her trade 
successfully and has very nearly paid off 
the mortgage on her little farm. 

The new postal money order bill promises 
to be a measure of real convenience to the 
public. Orders for less than $5 will cost 
three cents, and the service is extended so 
as to raise the limit of orders from $50 to 
$100. Further, persons will not be required 
to fill out a blank, as at present, for an or- 
der, but will receive an order payable to 
the bearer at the money order office desig- 
nated by the applicant. The new notes are 
to be handsomely engraved, and in appear- 
ance will not be unlike bank notes, 


The Newfoundland fishermen catch about 
$7,000,000 worth of cod every year, and 
how thoroughly the fish is utilized is 
thus stated in a letter from St. Johns: 
“Every part of the cod is useful; the 
head fried is an esculent dainty—a kind 
of compound of sweetbread and calves’ 
foot jelly; the tougue cut out and nicely 
browned in the frying pan is an improved 
imitation of the fried oyster; theskin is used 
for fine glue, the sounds are eaten or made 
into the isinglass of the cook-book, the Nor- 
Wegians grind up the bones forcattle feed, 
and the French buy the spawn for baiting 
their sardine fishing grounds.” 


The mummy of King Mereura, which 
Professor Maspero found lately ina Py- 
ramid, had to be carried to the railway sta- 
tion, on its way to the museum at Bulak, 
on a donkey's back; and as the freight agent 
couldn’t find the article ‘‘mummy” in his 
books, to fix the rate of transport, the pro- 
fessor was obliged to buy a passenger ticket 
for the royal party. At Cairo, where a 
a bridge was to be crossed, the toll-gatherer 
was equally unfamiliar with the article, and 
finally allowed it to pass asa dried fish. 
To such base uses may we come at last, 


The west isa country of surprises. In 
boring a well at Cloverdale, Cal., the auger, 
at a depth of thirty feet, passed through a 
white pine log, and six inches further struck 
a tree standing on end, and had to cease 
operations. At Yankton, Dakota, a few 
days afterward an artesian well began to run 
magnetic water,and a dispatch says ‘‘A piece 
of steel held in the water becomes speedily 
magnetized.” What would be the effect of 
drinking it is not stated, but no doubt the 
victim would quickly assume a horizontal 
position and swing around with his head to 
the north. 

The ‘‘Woman’s Institute of Technical 
Design,” in New York, has issued its first 
report. The school opened in November, 
1881, with five pupils. It closed in the fol- 
lowing June with thirty, who received cer- 
tificates. The instruction was given in two 
classes, called first and second elementary, 
and included the branches of wall-paper 
and calico designs and flower-painting, with 
a carpet and oil cloth class, The school is 
the owner of a Jacquard loom. Prizes of 
from fifteen to thirty dollars were awarded 
to several during the year. In all, four 
hundred and seventy-fwe drawings were 
made, many of which were sold. Among 
the practical instructions the pupils were 
given opportunities to visit the large car- 
pet and wall-paper factories, where the 
practical details of manufacture were ex- 
plained to them. 


A Western woman has just done her sex 
a service of akind that officers who wear 
trousers are generally slow todo. A fem- 
inine friend was persuaded to marry a fellow 
who afterward proved to be already more 
married thanthe lawallows, A male officer 
would have said ‘Poor thing!” and then 
gone on talking politics; but not so this 
Indiana woman. She found that the bigam- 
ist had taken his victim to Kansas, so, obtain- 
ing a special commission and a requisition 
from the Governor of Indiana, she went 
West, caught the rogue, brought him back 
to the locality where his offence was com- 
mitted and lodged him in jail. No man in 
office would have done as much unless 
specially hired. Moral, let us have some 
strong-minded women in office to Jook after 
women who are not able to tuke care of 
themselves. If there were such persons on 
constabulary duty there would be a diminu- 
tion in the number of the twu-footed beasts 
of prey who seek principally after young 
women.—New York Herald. 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals is working energetically for 
Bands of Mercy to be formed all over the 
country. The pledge given by a member 
is simply, ‘I will try to be kind to all harm- 
less living creatures, anc try to protect 
them from cruel usage.” This pledge is 
printed on picture cards, and membership 
is certified by the officers of the society. 
Ap appeal has been issued to all clergymen 
and teachers to form these Binds of Mercy 
in Sunday schools and day schools. Many 
of the leading men in the state have joined 
the Parent Band. Perhaps the time will 
come when tin pails will not be tied to the 
tails of dogs, when cats will not be worried, 
birds’ nests not laid waste, spiders and bee- 
tles left with all their legs intact, and little 
sisters allowed to play with their dolls in 
peace. That would bea slep toward the 
ideal life; and if one generation of children 
could form a great band of mercy the step 
would be taken.— Worcester Spy. 


An English exchange recounts an inter- 
eresting incident occurring in the south 
Pacific. At Raratonga, Queen Make-a one 
day called her pec ple together, and rebuked 
severely her constables because they did not 
put Gown liquordrinking. She declared 
that they had winked at the fatal custom, 
and that they were of little use except to eat 
on feast days and to share the fines they 
collected. She then summarily displaced 
them and appointed a body of staid, middle- 
aged women to be constables. The experi- 
ment proved wonderfully successful. Noth- 
ing escaped the eyes of these women. A 
large amount of liquor wasdestroyed. The 
drunkards were thrown into great conster- 
nation, and a striking outward reformation 
was effected. A venerable old man, who 
doubtless sympathized withour Dr. Buck- 
ley in his views of woman's proper sphere, 
said, in his prayer,‘‘Lord, we are told that 
such a plan was never before hit upon in 
any part of the world. Are we in this mat- 
ter sinning against Thoe? Any way, let the 
strong drink that occasioned the murder of 
my Only son be put down effectually.” To 
which we heartily say ‘‘amen!” and we 
don’t think there was any sin in the novel 
plan tried by Christian Queen Make-a. 
We should be glad to see it tried in Boston. 





—Zion’s Herald. 





A crowd of men and boys found a source 
of amusement only a few doors from tle 
office of the Christian at Work, at the cor- 
ner of Nassau and Annstreets, New York, 
recently. It was noticed that every horse, 
upon being driven over a particular place, 
jumped and cavoried around, and went 
through all sorts of monkey shines. Old 
worn out dray horses that were never known 
to show a sign of life skipped around as 
gay and spry asa kitten, and prancing car- 
riage horses acted inthe same manner. The 
animals would proceed at their ordinary 
pace until a certain spot was reached when 
suddenly they would be seized with some 
uucontrollable spirit to act outlandishly. 
This curious spectacle attracted the crowd, 
who laughed and yelled. Many drivers re- 
fused to trust their horses on the spot. Fi- 
nally a wise man came in the crowd and 
explained the mystery. At this particular 
point Edison’s electric wires are laid under 
the street. Throngh some defect in the 
wires the electric fluid had got loose, and 
every time a horse put his iron shoe down 
the animal received a severe shock, which, 
though not strong enough todo him injury, 
caused him to act in the curious manner 
described. Word was finally sent to the 
electric station, the current was cut off, and 
the exhibitions ceased, 
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We have this season secured as 
our own exclusive patterns, a large 
number of the most elegant and 
artistic designs in English, Bigelow 
and Lowell Wiltons, among which 
can be found Drawing Room, Cham- 
ber, Library, Dining Room and 
Hall patterns, with Borders of dif- 
ferent widths to match. Many of 
these have been selected by our 
own representative in Europe, 
while our Lowell and Bigelow de- 
signs represent the cream of the 
home market’ and we speak confi- 
dently when we say our assortment 
cannot be equalled in this city, or 
exceiled in the country. We call 
the attention of all who are about 
purchasing Fine Carpets to our 
stock, and respectfully request an 
examination of our Fall novelties. 


John H, Pray Sons & C0 


Importers, Jobbers & Retailers. 


LADIES! 


Get your Beaver, Felt and Straw lates refiniehed to 
look like new at HODGE'’S BLEACHERY, No. 11 
Winter street, 








SCHOOL SUITS 


In Large Varicty of Patterns, 
Cut and Made in the Neatest, 
Most Stylish and Substantial 
Manner and «at Prices that will 
be Popular with all, 


COMMONWEALTH 
Clothing House, 


680 Washington St., Cor. Beach, 
GEO, W. WARREN, Manager. 





NEW STYLES 


—IN— 


Dress Reform 


BATES | 
WAIST. 


(A perfect snhetitute 
for corse!s) $1.75. 

Union Under Flan- 
ncle,Chemisettes,etc., 
made to order. 

th" Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. 
MISS C. bbs « a9, £29 Tremont +t., Boston, Mass. 








Stylographic Pens, 


Livermore bed occee. cocccee SR TS 
Cross Pen Co, * cccceccc.ceces B00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ..... over. 4,00 


All the above styles are the short plain. If long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston 





DOCTOR GRAY’S 


Back-Supporting 





\jand examinedit. = + 


Patented Febraary 24, Price $1.50. 
1880, 


| Mention this paper.] 


“Ae the twig is bent, so isthe tree inclined ” 
> forcibly brought to mind when one sees 4 man or woman di-fivured by a crooked 
A) Qh) spin: or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only 

bad proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 
Yor the porpose of correcting this e il, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOU LDER-BRACE bas been devised, and so «ff ctual is it in accomplish- 
SP ing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, and 
\, \ it i- spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have teen 


Shoulder-Brace. 


The trath of this old adage is 


‘ ys Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthen. 
“= ing snpport 18 given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chert and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. 
dence, to round shoulders ix thus avoided, and this to the young. at the period when 
bones and muecies ure growing and hardening, is a most important item. 
Provisi n is made forattaching skirts and stocking-eapporters, thus relieving 
the hips entirely from the drag of both. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
give waist measure outside of diess. Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


GEO, 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


All ten- 


In ordering, 
FROST & CO., 














Lelia Josephine Robinson, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 30. 30STON. 
Admitted to the Baz, June 1:82, 


Mrs. L. H. PUTNAM, — 
ART PARLOR, 


22 Winter St., Boston. 
NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Instruction in Kensington, Arasene, Mosaic Work 
and Plush Stitch. An Ilour lesson, 75 cents. 





s ’ 
Mrs. Emily J. F. Newhall’s 
Family and Day School 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADI4#s, 
91 Newbury Street........ ........ Boston. 

Special attention given to the needs, tastes and 
disposition of each pupil. 

Thorough instruction in English branches and lan- 
guages. Girls fitted for Harvard and other colleges. 
R- gular courses in Natural Science. The study of 
History, Geography and Art, aided by weekly visits 
to the Art Museum, aud by the use of the Stereopti- 





con. 
A special course in Medieval History. 
Pupils admitted to any class, for one quarter or 


more, 
For Catalogue address the Principal. 





The Best Clothing. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 





A full assortment of choice Autumn and Winter 
fabrics for Gentlemen’s wear, of this season's impor- 
tation,is now ready in our Custom Department. Many 
of the styles were made specially for us, and will be 
found only in our stock. Gentlemen who intend leav- 
ing their orders at our store are reminded that they 
may not only now select from an assortment compar- 
atively unbroken, but also give opportunity for the 
most careful manufacture of ail articles required. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St. 








Danner Revolving Bookcase 
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The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelving 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fully illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


NE. SCHOOL FURNISHING. CO. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 
Stylographic Pencil, 
Soc. 
Stylographic Pen Co., 


290 Washington street. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This College 
is regularin all respects, graded, and open to men 
and women alike. 

Terms: $90 payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including grada- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
oan “D otner particulars, re = 

» M.D., Registrar, 713 ont 
Boston, Mass, ; : 











CARPETS! 


—AT— 


Manufacturers Prices, 
A Special Line. 


Royal Wiltons, at 
$2.00. 


MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 


Royal ‘Velvets, 


$1.50. 


S-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25. 


Tapestry Brussels, 
15 Cents. 


THREE-PLYS, 
$1.10. 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL 
$1.00. 


Rugs, Mats, &c., 


—AI— 


Dobson’s, 


525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST. 


BOSTON. 

ASELL SEMINARY, fusssteie 

’ Miass. Boston 

advantages with delivhtful saoarban home. Special 

eare of heaith, manners.and morals of growing girls. 

Good board. Teaches cooking and like nousehold 
arte. To secure piace apply early. Address 

C. C BRAGDON, Parinorpat, 














West Newton English & Classical 
School. 


The twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue 
address NALH'L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 





SWARTH YORE COLLEGE. Re-orentne 
in restored bui'ding. Both sexcs admitted. College 
anc Preparatory School. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instraction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mecha:ical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term me 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places wil! be given the earliest ry Og 

‘or full particulars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa. 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Seminary, 


Withits Musical Conservatory, incorporated 
1852. Completely furnished for Classical, Elec- 
tive and Normal courses of study, as also in 
Music ani Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and healthfalness. Easy of access Expenses 
low for the accommodations farnished. and greats 
care taken of Students Hundreds fitted for 
u-efulness through the pecuniary aid of 
*“*Teacher’s Provision,.’? Our nates are 
sought for the best positions. ** The Oread,* 
(Stadents’ Journal,) giving particulars tree, 
Address Praincipa, MT. CARROLL SFMINARY 

Carroll County, Lit. 








= 
Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plate 
LETTER ed. ’ Gearentne’ accurate; a 
SCALE out of order, and weighs up to 
| ounces, Wholesale and 1. WARD 
& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
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IN AUTUMN. 
Harnett McEwen Kimpatt. 
The cool, bright days, 
The cal n, bright days, 
With their liberal-hearted noons! 
The clear, still nights, 
The restfal nights, 

With their greatening harvest-moons; 
And the ghostly rustle of withered corn 
Piucked of its ivory ears and shorn 
Of the flo.ting fringes that tos ed and ewayed 
When the ripening sammer zephyr pl yed 
Through the ranks that shoue in the summer morn— 

The beautiful corn! 


The golden day«! the golden daye! 
Warm with sunshine and dreamy with haze; 
Warm with the sanshine ard cool with the breeze! 
Like troops of tropical batter flies 
Clouds of leav # from the gorgcous trees 
Piutter and fall, 
And cov: r the earth with splendid dyes 
Matching the marvels of ennsct skies. 
Bwell beyond swell the hills aplift— 
The hills -erene; 
Slope beyond slope they ebb away 
Into the distance azure-gray; 
And over them all, 
Throngh veils of amethyst vaguely seen 
Magical lights incessantly ahif', 
Moved by the wonder hands of Day— 
Over the hills rerene! 


No ripple breake 
The Incid lakes 
Up from whose margins the gay banks climb— 
Into whose deep» the shadows descend 
Like sunken gardens in tveir prime, 
Whore xoftly-pictured terraces end 
In emerald grottoes where Nainds dream 
While the unstirred rushes over them stream, 


From the woodbine draping the cottage thatch 
The wandering winde ax they pars, 
Tender'y, one by one, detach 

Leaves of crimeon that flame in the sun: 

One by one, 

Blowly downward they waver, and twirl, 
And alight on the trampled grass. 

Day by day the vine-leavee carl 

Rev: aling the heavily-hang ng grapes 

In tempting clusters of rarest shapes, 

Tat out of the heart of enmmer grew; 

Dneky-purple and amber-white, 

Warmed in the nooning and cooled in the night, 
Minvled of honey, and sunlight, and dew. 

The breeze throngh the orchard-alley sweeps, 

And ruseet-brown leaves in duety heaps 
Eddy and whirl; 

And ros-et-brown apples, and rosy-cheeked, 
Pail from the roddy half-rifled buugh, 
Strewing the grassy patch 
With its foot-path trail below, 

Where the bare-headed, sun-burnt farmer's girl 
Gathers the fairest aud leaves the 1ert 
For the gold-hrown bee in his honey qnest, 
And the zealous ants that busily ewarm 
Over the bri. ises mellow and warm; 

While chicks fall feathered and yellow beaked 

Roam in the sunshine wand leisarely scratch 

Por the helpless worm withdrawing its coil 

Lazily into the loorened soil. 


Streaming in at the wide burn door 
Warm lies the eun on the well-worn floor 
Scattered with wisps of straw and grain 
From the generous wain. 
leaped nig: »s the rafters the sweet smelling hay 
O’erhangs the bursting loft, 
And a breath from the orchard-croft 
Stire the loosened spears, and they drop away 
Noiselessly-soft! 


The mellow days! the mellow days! 
The brown seed ripens and bursts the pod; 
The brown seed ripens; the stem decays, 
The biack root rotting under the sod. 
The lattice o’+r straggled by faded vines 
Leans to ite fall, 
And here and th. re by the garden wall 
And beride the late-neglcted walks, 
Amid b'ackened weeds and mouldering stalks, 
Where the fly in hi- maii of emerald chiues, 
Fiowers 0° garish beauty bloom 
Like to ches that flare at the mouth of a tomb. 
Phantom of summer. silver-fair, 
Peacefully restless through the alr 
With the anseen currents that softly flow 
Drifte tne thistle down to and fro. 


The yellow days! the yellow daye! 

Fields of stabble and naked ways! 
The vear’s last gold 
On the uttermost bongh 
Fiutters moarnfally now! 

The sumach that burned lik» the bush of old 
Is almost stripped of its fire; 

And trampled out by the raine that beat 

The sodden paths with their milliou feet 
The last bright hues expire! 
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A CLOSE SHAVE. 


RY WENRY GEORGE MURRAY. 

A winding country road, shut in by flow- 
er-flecked hedges from fields of waving 
corn, arched over by a vault of deepest 
blue. The lark, a dim and wavering speck 
in the upper air, shook out incessant trills 
of melody, and the brook warbled atuneful 
answer to his wordless song. The scene, 
lovely in itself, had gained, at the moment 
we beholk! it, the completing touch which 
artists cxll ‘‘a human interest,” without 
which few scenes are worth a painter's 
while to copy, or a story-teller’s while to 
write about. Round a corner of the lane 
came two figures--a handsome youth of 
five-and-twenty, and a young girl of seven- 
teen or so. The girl, as became the heroine 
of a love-story, was pretty, and borrowed 
an.additional charm from the chastened 
smile of humor which lurked in the eyes 
which shot an occasional glance at her com- 
panion, who seemed perturbed in spirit, and 
plucked at his mustache with a nervous 
hand. 

“ET thought you had something to say,” 
said the young lady demurely. 

“Bo I bave,” answered the young man. 
*‘I'm going away.” 

“For long?” 

,"I dou’t know, yet. It may be only a 
day or two, it may be a month, or even 
more.” 


left them grave, and her lips quivered a lit- 
tle. By some keen feminine instinct, in- 
comprehensible to us of the other sex, she 
knew that her companion’s glance was turn- 
ed on her, although her own had dropped 
to the dusty road. 

“Why are you going?” 

“I got # letter this morning from West, 
my uncle’s lawyer. My uncle is very ill; so 
ill, West says, that he can’t last much long- 
er; 80 ill that he could not write himself. 
He wants me to go and see him.” 

“Iam very sorry,” said the girl. 
course, you must go. 

‘I'm afraid 1 am not so sorry as I ought 
to be,” answered the young fellow. ‘*West 
says”— he mace a motion of his hand to- 
wards his pocket but withdrew it again— 
“West says that the will is in my favor. 
You see”—— 

Ile stopped short, at the sudden look of 
pained amazement on the girl's face. 

“No, I didn’t mean that!” he breke out. 
“Nelly, don’t go away. Stay! You can’t 
think me such acad as to be glad of 
a man’s death because it brings me 
money? Hang the money! Can't you 

guess why I’m glad?” 

The girl’s eyes dropped again, and she 
stood trembling. Mr. Eyton bit his lips 
with vexation, and made two distinct at- 
tempts to speak, with no comprehensible 
result. The girl was the first to recover ¢ 
herself. 

“Will you kindly explain?” she asked, a 
trifle icily, though her cheeks were burn- 
ing, and her eyes less steady than she wish- 
ed to make them. 

“I will,” he said with an aspect of des- 
perate determination. “I love you. 1 
should never have had the cheek to tell you 
soifI hadn't got this letter, But now I 
can offer you such a life as you have a 
right to expect. I couldn't go away in un- 
certainty. I have really been trying to feel 
sorry fur poor old uncle all day, and I 
couldn't think of anything but‘you. I've 
thought of nothing else for—for ages, since 
I met you first. It’s ungrateful, perhaps—in 
fact I'm sure it is—but I can’t help feeling 
glad that I have the right to speak.” 

The girl's iciness melted before this sud- 
den warmth, and face and neck and ears 
were rosy red, 

“If you say ‘Yes,’ I shall be sorry,” said 
the young man. 

There is a certain school of philosophers 
which declares that the female sex is void of 
humor. If that doctrine be true of women 
iu general, Miss Helen Boswell must be 
taken as an excention. 

“Then L think I had better say ‘No’!” 
she said, in answer to the young man's re- 
markable declaration. 

Young men in love are notoriously stu- 
pid, but even Mr. Eyton, who was as much 
in love as any young man in the British 
Islands, penetrated the meaning of this ut- 
terance. 

“Say ‘Yes,’” he answered, boldly posses- 
sing himself of her passive hand. She 
made a feeble motion to withdraw it, 
whereat be passed his arm about her waist 
and took the other. 

‘“‘Why do men fall in love?” inquired 
Miss Boswell some half hour later, with an 
air of philosophical research. 

“Judging from my own case,” answered 
Mr. Eyton, ‘because they can’t help it.” 
‘‘Now, see what you have brought on 
yourself,” continued the young lady. 
**You'll have to tell Aunt Eliza, and then 
she’s sure io teli you the history of her own 
courtship, which you must have beard fifty 
times already.” 
“I don’t mixd. 
cient History.” 
“Don’t interrupt, and don’t laugh at Aunt 
Eliza, if you please. Then you'll have to 
face papa, and tell him all about it when he 
comes home. And then,” she paused to 
give full weight to this announcement— 
“then you'll have to marry me.” 

Mr. Eyton boldly announced himself un. 
touched by the terrors of this programme. 
Ah,” said Nelly, ‘‘you don’t know me 
yet.” 

‘‘What kind of man is the General?” 
asked! her companion. 

“[T haven’t seen him for twelve years,” 
answered Nelly. ‘‘l was only five when he 
touk me on board the ship at Madras, and 
he’s never been to England since. He was 
always very kind, and I cried awfully when 
I left him. And he wriies me such nice 
letters, and sends me things by pretty nearly 
every ship that comes home.. And Aunt 
Eliza says he’s the best man she ever knew. 
I don't think you need be very much afraid 
of him.” 

**With such an ally,” answered her lover, 
“I should not be afraid of a dozen Geuer- 
als.” 

“Do be quiet, George,” said 
“There's Aunt Eliz: on the lawn.” 
“Asleep, as usual,” said George. ‘Let 
us wake her up, and ask forsometea. And 
then I must run away and catch the 4:20.” 
“I am awake, young people,” said Aunt 
Eliza. ‘Good afternoon, Mr. Eyton. Nelly, 
what are you looking so guilty about?” 
“Nelly and I, Mrs. Tresham” said George, 
with his arm around his sweetheart’s waist, 
‘have a confession to make.” 

“I knew it!” said theold lady, with sleepy 


“Of 


I’m rather fond of An- 


Nelly. 


I’m not always asleep, and I’ve seen it 
coming this last two months. Nelly, come 
and kiss me. So you do love him, after all, 
you little hypocrite?” 

“1 —I think so,” said Nelly. 

“You think so!” repeated the old lady. 
“You little goose! Young people were 
more certain of theirown minds when I 
was young. But there are no young people 
nowadays. Love has gone out of fashion- 
A decorous attachment is what young peo- 
ple feel toward each other now. George, 
you may kiss me, too, You might have 
thought more of the privilege forty years 
ago. Nelly, go and order some tea, Sit 
down, Mr. Eyton, and tell me why you must 
leave us so soon,” 

George entered int» particulars. 

“I couldn't go away in uncertainty, Mrs. 
Tresham,” he concluded ;‘‘so I asked Nelly 
this afternoon.” 

‘Uncertainty, indeed!” said Mrs, Tresh- 
am. ‘‘As if there was any uncertainty! 
But young men are stupid, nowadays, 
Nelly has been in love with you this two 
months past.” 

‘‘And you will help us with the General?” 
asked George. 

‘Valiant young man!” laughed the old 
lady. “Why didn’t youask me to make love 
for you to Nelly?” 

“l preferred taking that department my- 
self,” answered George. 

‘Be off with you,” said Mrs. Tresham, in 
high good-humor. “It’s four o'clock. 
You'll just have time to catch the train. 
Whatis it, Kitty?” 

A servant appeared, carrying a buff-en- 
veloped missive on asualver, Mrs, Tresham 
opened and read it. 

‘From the General, my dear. [le is at 
Southampton, and will get home to-mor- 
row. Set your mind at rest. Is that all 
you have to give your sccepted lover, 
Nelly, going away for we don’t know how 
long? I'm not looking, child.” 

* *” * 7 


“Dean Mr. Eytron:—I have heard of 
you, and shall be very glad to see you it 
you can make time to visit me to-murrow, 
between 10 and 3. 
**Yuurs very truly, 
‘*Maximus BoswELL. 
“George Eyton, Esq.” 


It is hardly to be wondered at if George 
Eyton, who bad no pretensions to the gift 
of prophecy, looked forward to the inter- 
view to which this brief note invited him 
with feelings of unmixed joy. The events 
of the next five minutes are as dark to us 
unprescient mortals as those of a century 
hence. So George, having read and re-read 
the letter, and executed a fantastic pas de 
joie round the limits of his sitting-room, 
went out to dine, in a high state of self grat- 
ulation and good- fellowship with the world 
in general. 

He dined at his favorite club, ‘‘The Owls,” 
which has since disappeared and left no 
progeny. You muy seek in vain for its 
like nowadays, though the events I chron- 
icle are barely five years okd. There had 
been a time when to belong to “‘The Owls” 
was in itself a somewhat coveted distinc- 
tion. Most of its members were men of 
decent standing in the literary and artistic 
words. There is, I believe, a starding 
order of the House of Commons (not so 
well kept as it might be) to the effect that 
no member shall speak ill of another The 
unwritten law of the Association of Owls 
was that each of its members should hold 
and disseminate the best possible opinion 
of every other member, and to be an Owl 
meant to have great things prophesied of 
you by your brother birds of night. Future 
poets laureate and presidents of the Royal 
Academy were to be found in the smoke- 
dimmed precincts of the club house, and 
the aureole of future fame gilded the least 
successful of its habitués, 

It was in a mild and not altogether uua- 
greeable spirit of sadness that George 
Eyton took his seat at his favorite table. 
His visits to the old place were numbered 
and many pleasant memories were en- 
shrined within its walls. Already dow- 
ered with the affection of the old club 
waiter, the dinner he ordered on this occa- 
sion was such as to deepen tbe tender in- 
terest felt ty that venerable servitor in his 
young client. Presently entered to him 
Mr. Thomas Courtenay, a brother-Owl. 
Mr. Courtenay aspired to be a journalist. 
He was a young man of considerable talent, 
but of an erratic temperament, which 
somewhat militated against his success. 
**Hillo, Eyton, where have you been hid- 
ing for the last month?” 

“I have been to Shropshire, attending 
on my uncle.” 

‘Peace to his manes,” said Mr. Courte- 
nay. ‘I, alas! am uncle-less. By the way,” 
he continued—“I suppose I may ask,—I 
hear that you are engaged to Miss Boswell. 
Is that so?” 

“I am, provisionally. I am to sec the 
General tomorrow.” 

*‘What are you going to do to-night?” 
asked Courtenay. ‘‘Have you any engage- 
ment?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Come with me, and I'll show you some. 
‘thing. Did you ever hear of Elijah 








Tue smile faded from the girl's eyes, and 


triumph. ‘‘You needn’t take the trouble. 


Short?” 


“Never. Whatis he?” 

*‘He is a temperance orator. And he is 
an orator, too, the only one I ever heard 
who really deserves the name, I'm going 
to hear him to-night. Come with me—you 
won't regret it. I heard him two years ago, 
when I was doing that series on the Eust 
End—the series that was to make my for- 
tune, and never came out. He’s one of the 
most wonderful men alive. He hasn't an 
‘h’ in his comp sition, his grammar is 
worse than a lady novelist’s, his accent is a 
thing to marvel at, and I've seen him make 
a crowd of two thousand people laugh and 
cry for three hours at a stretch. He told 
the story of his own life, and Dickens 
never did anything finer, for humor and 
pathos. It was down by Rotherhithe, and 
the place was full of those hulking “long 
shore blackguards,’ and I saw dozens of 
‘em crying like women, I’m not so sure 
that I didn’t shed a furtive tear myself, and 
as for laughing—my ribs were sore fora 
week after, Come und hear him.” 

“He must be good,” said Eyton, laugh- 
ing. ‘He has positively made Tom Cour- 
tenay enthusiastic!" 

“Come and hear him,” repeated Courte- 
nay, “‘he’ll do the same for you,” 

“Where is this paragon to be seen?” 

“In the Brooklyn Hall, Taylor Street. 
It’s only two minutes’ walk. You may 
come away if you don’t care for it. 
Though if you wait till Short begins, you 
won't leave till he has finished, I promise 
you. And you can mention casually, in 
yourinterview with the General to-morrow, 
that you spent last evening at a temperance 
meeting. Give hima good idea of your 
general moral tone,” 

“All right,” suid Eyton, 
“I'm ready.” 

They left the club arm in arm, and took 
their way to Taylor S reet. Coming to the 
hall, they found it besieged by a throng of 
people, who filtered slowly through the 
doors, to swell the audience already seated. 
It was a vast, bare room, walls and ceiling 
in whitewashed plaster; the spacious plat- 
form, the wide gallery and all the seats and 
fittings constructed of wood. The audi- 
ence was mostly drawn from one Class; 
small shopkeepers of the neighborhood ac- 
companied by their families. The general 
aspect of the people was orderly and intelli- 
gent, though hereand there were to be seen 
tuces of a lower cast. George, who had 
never assisted at any such affair before, 
watched the proceedings with considerable 
interest. In ten minutes after the arrival 
of the friends the ball was filled to its ut- 
most capacity, though crowds still besieged 
the entrance. It was summer weather, and 
the place soon grew suffocatingly hot, al- 
though the skimp-framed wiadows were 
opened; and the buzz of conversation was 
deafening. Ina while, the audience grew 
clamorous at the sight of the still-deserted 
platform, and summoned the tardy orators 
of the night with rounds of Kentish fire. 
They came at last, and were received with 
a burst of applause compared with which 
that of Drury Line was a whisper, 

“That’s Short,” said Courtenay to his 
companion; ‘‘the big man with the white 
beard, talking to the chairman.” 

**Who’s the chairman?” 
“Ilaven’t a notion; 
party.” 

A gentleman, conspicuons in the white 
tie and !ong coatof the Established Church, 
came forward, and, having commanded 
silence by a motion of the hand, delivered 
a short extemporaneous prayer, to which 
the vast audience uttered a sonorous 
“Amen.” Then a secon! gentleman, look- 
ing like a caricature of his confrere, gave 
out a hymn, two lines ata time, which was 
sung with a somewhat rude but genuine 
fervor. The chairman then announced 
that Mrs. Rachel Pounder would address 
the meeting. Mrs. Pounder, an economi 
cally constructed lady clad in shining and 
crackling silks, advanced to the handrail, 
with the aspect of a feminine policeman 
bent on taking her whole audience into in- 
stant custody. George hed never dreamed 
of anything like her, even in a nightmare. 
Mrs. Pounder, having few ideas, hid pov- 
erty of thought under fluency of language. 
Such ideas as she bad were chi:fly disa- 
greeable, and comprised the qu stionable 
dogma that everybody not belonging to the 
peculiar branch of the Temperance League 
of which she was a member would discover 
his mistake, too late to rectify it, in a 
future state of considerable discomfort. 
However, she subsided at last, apparently 
to the satisfaction of her audience, who ap. 
plauded her but feebly. 

Then came disaster. 

The chairman said that, before request- 
ing Mr. Short to address the meeting, he 
would avail himself of a hint which he 
owed to that gentleman, by inviting such as 
were present, and felt the spirit move them, 
to encourage their neighbors in the path of 
temperance by quoting short passages 
from the Scriptures or the poets in which 
the beauties of that virtue were praised. 
The invitation was accepted. ‘Look not 
upon the wine when it is red.” “At the 
last it stingeth like an adder and biteth like 
a se'pent.”” ‘Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging,” and kindred texts were re- 


laughingly. 


military-looking 





peated in succession from different parts of 





the building, in every variety of voice and 
key. One young man in the near neighbor. 
hood of the platform secured enthusiastic 
applause by a repetition of the Shakeepear- 
ean lines: ' 


For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liqnors to the blood, 
And so mine age is like a lusty winter, 
Frosty—but kindly. 

Then, moved, doubtless, by the ins‘iga- 
tiou of the devil, arose Mr. George Eyton, 
His dress and appearance, so completely 
different from those of the rest of the au- 
dience, attracted great attention, which grew 
as he slowly adjusted his coat and fitted hig 
eyeglass. They waited, the more enthusi- 
astic of them drawing a deep breath, the 
better to applaud the sentiment he had risen 
to utter. It came, 

“Take a little wine for the stomach’s 
sake.” 

There was a m>ment’s dead silence, and 
then tumu't, wild and indescribable, and 
Mr. Eyton, borne upon the crest of a hu- 
man wave, found himself in the deserted 
street, with no very clear idea of how he 
got there. His hat was gone, his light dust 
overeoat hung about him in ribbons, He 
leaned against a convenient lamp post, and 
laughed until the street re-echoed. Pres- 
ently, Wiping the tears from his eyes, he 
beheld Mr. Courtenay, partner in his expul- 
sion and his merriment. 

**It was too bad, George,” said Courtenay, 
gasping. 

“IT couldn’t have helped it, if I'd been 
hung for it,” answered Evton, “Confound 
it all, the chairman asked for texts. I gave 
one, didn't 1? I say. Courtenay, old man, 
T can’t walk home in this state. Fetch a 
cah for me, there’s a good fillow, while I 
have my langh out.” 

Courtenay moved away to fulfil his 
friend’s behest, but suddenly stood stone 
still. 

‘I say—! Eyton! Look here!” 

**What's the matter?” 

Courtenay’s sole answer was to point to 
a flaming poster on the wall. George fol- 
lowed the direction of his friend’s forefin- 
ger, and read, with a drooping j 1w— 

**The chair to be tuken at 8 o'clock 
by 
GENERAL Sir Maximus Boswe tu K. C. B.” 

Upon the morning following, Miss Kitty, 
engaged in the household of General Bos- 
well as lady's maid to that gallant officer's 
daughter, was much exercised in mind re- 
garding the movements and intentionsof a 
mysterious stranger, who had, for the last 
half hour, been taking secret views of the 
house from behind various trees, and other- 
wise conducting himself in anunusual and 
remarkable manner, The stranger was emi- 
nently respectable, and indeed mildly cleri- 
cal, in appearance. Hewas clean shaven, 
and wore blue glasses and along frock coat, 
but his behavior was incongruous, and 
therefore, to the mind of the faithful Kity, 
suspicions. Having for some time watched 
his movements from the sha: low of an arbor, 

she emerged, and betook herself, in an ia- 
nocent manner, to the culling of a nosegay 
from the garden beds, The mysterious une 
made frantic «fforts to attract her attention, 
with apparent non-success. She saw his 
signals, but gave no sign in return. Waxing 
bolder, the stranger, carefully ensconcing 
himself behind a tree, called her by name, 
whereat the maiden, with a stifled scream, 
dropped her half-completed nosegay, and 
scuttled back to the arbor. The stringer 
made himself as small as he coull, and 
waited. The damsel presently returned, 
with gingerly steps. 

“Kitry!” repeated the stranger. 

“Oh, goodness gracious!” said the young 
lady, and started off again, but checked 
herself, 

‘Kitty! Don't you know me?” asked 
the mysterious one. coming for a second in- 
to full view, and taking off the blue glasses. 
The girl gave a s-cond little scream, and 
the young man dodged precipitately behind 
his shelter. 

“Mr. Eyton! Well, I never! In blue 
glasses! And, oh, good gracious me, what’s 
gene of your moustaches?” 

$ Hush-h-h-h!”’ said George inatremulous 
whisper. ‘ Hush-h-ht Where's the Gen- 
eral?” 

**He’s upstairs, in his study, reading the 
paper. Well, of all the sur-—!” 

“Yes Iknow! Where's Miss Boswell?” 

“She's gone into the village, to see old 
Mrs. Slocomb. Well, if ever——!” 

“Allright, never mind all that. Look 
here, you see this letter? I'll put it here, 
in this cleft of thetree. You can come out 
and get it, and give it to Miss B swell. 
D.-n't let her see the General till she’s read 
it. Where's Mrs. Tresham?” 

“She's in the dining room.” 

“Asleep?” 

“I don’t know. 1 should think so.” 

“Go and see, there’s a good girl. If she 
is, give me a signal, and Lilcomein. You 
must Openthe door for me, and smugyle 
me up to the General. Don't wait to ask 
any questions; Miss Boswell will tell you 
all about it, expect, when she’s read the 
letter, or I will, some other time.” 

Kitty departed, wondering, to fulfil ber 
commission. She shared in a lesser degree 
her mistress’s affection for Mr. Eyton, and 
her admiration of him bad been cemented 
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by divers presents from the young man. 
Auot Eliza slumbered placidly in the din- 
jng- room, and the coast being clear, Kitty 

ve the promised signal, and admitted 
George. after due presentation of his card, 
w the General, in whose face the young 
man recognized, with a sinking heart, the 
lineaments of the chairman of the preced- 
ing evening. 

The General, without clearly knowing 
why, was somewhat puzzled by the appari- 
tion of the claimant of his duughter’s hand, 
whose appearance answered neither to his 
own unformed expectations, nor to those 
casual scraps of description he had received 
from Nelly and from Aunt Eliza. He felt 
jt strange that this semi-clerical young gen- 
tleman should have been the man to bear 
off the affections of sucha girl as his daugh- 
ter againstall opposition. But he was ex 
ceedingly fond of his child, and had no 
doubt of the depth of her affection for her 
lover, nor was he so prejudiced as to hold 
gn additional iach or two of length in a 
coat, or a shade of blue in a pair of specta- 
cles, a8 an insuperable bar against love's 
progression. So he received George with a 
cordiality which increased the feeling of 
guilt the young man already felt within 
himself. 

“I am very happy to see you, Mr. Eyton; 
very happy, indeed. Pray take a seat.” 

“Thank you,” stammered George. ‘“‘It’s 
very hot, don’t you think, sir?” 

The General assented, and sut looking at 
his visitor with a beaming face. A spare 
and rather wizened little man, with thin 
reddish locks crowning a scarlet visage, 
framed with fiery whiskers. He sat his 
cbair as he might have done his charger on 
parade. 

«‘I—I never remember to have felt hotter,” 
said George, desperately. 

“Indeed!” said the General. 

‘I suppose you find it almost cool, after 
India?” continued the young man. 

“Not quite so hot as it is there, some- 
times,” assented Sir Maximus. ‘‘Though 
I suppose itis warm for England. What 
on earth cap Nelly seein this nincompoop?” 
he asked himself silently. ‘Does his court- 
ship of her consist of meteorological com- 
parisons, I wonder?” 

George, as we know, found other mate- 
rialsfor conversation with Nelly, but at 
present his usual fluency had deserted him. 
However, perceiving that his half-formed 
fears of being recognized, in spite of his 
disguises, by his future father-in-law, were 
apparently groundless, he gained courage, 
and spoke out insuch a fashion as vastly 
improved the General’s opinion of him. His 
affection for Nelly was deep and genuine, 
and under its influence he waxed almost el- 
oquent, to the thinking of the fatherly heart 
which drank in the young man’s praises of 
Miss Boswell. Sir Maximus listened with 
a pleased smile, and George, thawing more 
and more under the old man’s geninlity, 
made rapid progress in his good graces. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Eyton,” he said presently, ‘‘I 
am an old soldier, and, as you know, old 
soldiers ure cautious. I shall throw no ob- 
stacle in your way. You are admitted as 
my daughter's suitor, and if, as I believe 
you will, you continue to deserve my good 
opinion, you shall marry her. I hear the 
best accountsof you, both from my daugh- 
ter (though her opinion is not worth much, 
for reasons best known to yourself) and 
from my sister, whose judgment is worth 
more. You are admitted, sir,on probation. 
What do you say?” 

George made such an answer as the Gen- 
eral anticipated, and as my reader may im- 
agine for himself. 

“Then that’s settled,” said the General 
genially, clapping him on the shoulder and 
shaking hands with him. ‘‘You will dine 
here to-day? You have no other engage- 
ment?” 

“None at all. Thank you, General. You 
are very good.” 

‘‘And here comes Nelly in person, to sec- 
ond my invitation,” said the old man beam- 
ingly. 

‘I beg pardon, papa,” said the young la- 
dy, bestowing a bow on the stranger. “I 
knocked, but I suppose you did not hear 
me. I thought you were alone.” 

The General, who had begun a joyful 
grope in his pockets, making his keys and 
money rattle, stopped suddenly, as his 
daughter walked to the door. 

“Eh,” he began with a blank visage. 
“What's this? Nelly, don’t you——” 

He waved his hand toward the miserable 
George, who stood, turning all sorts of col- 
ors, and wishing devoutly that the floor 
would open and swallow him. The girl 
looked at him, without an atom of recogni- 
tion in her face. Her father glared from 
one to the other in a vague amazement 
which speedily turned to wrath. 

“‘What the devil do you mean, sir?” he 
cried, seizing the young man. ‘Explain 
yourself, sir! Who are you?” 

“Nelly! Don’t you know me? asked the 
unhappy youth. 

“George! Why—it is George!’ said the 
young lady. 

“Who else should it be?” inquired Sir 
Maximus. with unconscious self.contradic- 
tion. ‘Has all the world gone mad?” 

“Didn’t you get my letter?” 

“No. What letter?” 

‘Leave the room!” roared the General to 





his daughter. She obeyed, trembling and 
bewildered. ‘Now, sir, explain’ y ourself 
or by George——!” 

“Oh, Miss,” said Kitty. coming panting 
up the stairs, ‘I’ve got letter for you from 
Mr. Eyton, and he’sshaved his moustaches, 
and put blue spectacles on, and he’s with 
the General now, and you mustn’t see him 
till you've read this, please.” 

The girl took the proffered letter, ina 
condition of blank bewilderment. It was 
not written in the clearest fashion in the 
world, and it took a little time to under- 
stand. When she did understand it, she 
amazed the faithful Kitty by sitting dowo 
on the door-mat of the General's room and 
going into pronounced hysterics. At the 
same moment a leonine rvar proceeded from 
the study. 

“Ob! Oh! Oh!” screamed Nilly on the 
door mat. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” bellowed the General from 
the study. 

At this moment enter Mrs, Tresham from 
the lower regions, her ordinary sleepy tran- 
quillity of visage changed to an expression 
of fear and astonishment. 

“Nelly! My dear child, what—ever—is 
—the—matter?” 

Explanation was appirently hopeless from 
that quarter, so Mrs. Tresham opened the 
study-loor. The General, helplessly ex- 
tended in an arm-chair, was feebly wiping 
his forehead, and George, denuded of his 
spectacles, and recognizibl: again, was 
standing shamefucedly regarding him. 

‘Your conduct, sir,” gasped the old gen- 
tleman, ‘‘was blackguardly. Blackguardly, 
sir, by George! and such gs no gentleman 
could be guilty of. 1 wonder, sir, that you 
can look me in the face.” 

**What is the matter, Maximus?” inquired 
the old lady. ‘George Eyton, what have 
you done to yourself?” 

“This fellow, madam,” said the General, 
striding up and down the room at a great 
pace, and panting still from his recent 
laughter, ‘‘is the man of whom I told you 
last night, the man who——” 

The General made a valiant struggle, but 
the situation was too funny. He dropped 
into the nearest chair, and weat off into a 
second shout. 

‘I’m very sorry for what I did,” said the 
hapless George. ‘1 beg your pardon, sir, 
sincerely. But you mustn’t part me from 
Nelly, General. 1—I—I'll do anything you 
like. l'll sign the pledge, sir, but you 
mustn’t take Nelly from me.” 

He put his arm round his sweetheart’s 
waist, as he faced the old man. She stood 
beside him trembling, all the laughter gone 
out of her. Her white face stayed her 
father’s laughter, and perhaps pleaded more 
powerfully for her lover than even the comi- 
cality of the situation. Severity was ab- 
surd, as the General saw. 

“Go away, both of you,” he said, ‘‘till I 
can look at you without laughing, and don't 
let us hear any more cf this business.” 

They heard him laughing as they de- 
scended the stairs. 

“By Jove, Nelly,” whispered George, ‘“‘it 
was a close shave!” —Belgraviu. 
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LIQUUR LICENSE. 


There are few things more charming in 
their effects than a well-regulated Jiquor-li- 
cense law—such as we have in Boston. 
We hamper no man’s conscience. Each is 
a law uoto himself, up to » certain point; 
then the law steps in. 

We may be undecided as to which side 
of the sidewalk we like best, and alternate 
from one side to the other, smiling happily 
and insanely to ourselves as we sway this 
way and that, totally regardless of the 
frightened girl who wishes to pass us, or 
of the uncultivated nostrils to which the 
fumes of liquor are offensive. We may 
leer at passers by; we may mutter strange 
jargon interlarded with oaths; we may 
spend the money on which our wives and 
little ones should live; starve them; drive 
them to beggary, theft and worse; we may 
do anything but fight. Not till then does 
the law step in. When it gets to broken 
heads, a policeman appears—sometimes. 

I was riding in the horse-cars the other 
night by the side of a burly policeman 
We passed one of these licensed places 
where ‘God's creature” is sold. On the 
sidewalk was a mass of humanity watch- 
ing a desperate, silent tussle between two 
men. No policeman appeared in sight, 
and the one by my side sat still, as cool as 
a cucumber. I presume he was ‘‘off duty.” 
The same another night. 

A child was killed the other day. A 
drunken man was chasing him, and the boy 
ran across the round past one horse-car and 
right in front of another coming in the 
opposite direction, which he had not 
seen. Of course it was the car and not the 
drunken man that caused that death. 

The other day, while riding in the horse- 
cars from Dorchester to Summer street, I 
counted forty-four lager-beer saloons and 
wholesale liquor stores. I began at Mount 
Vernon street, which is the dividing line 
between Dorchester and South Boston; the 
cars turned along Kneeland, up Lincoln, 
across to Kingston, thence to Summer 
street. The number, forty-four, was prob- 
ably two-thirds or three-fourths of the total, 
as I did not count the numerous small gro- 





ceries which undoubtedly have bars at the 
back, nor the eating houses, nor the apothe- 
caries’ stores. 

In the whole of that distance I did not 
see one butcher's shop. 

There were numerous small groceries, 
but not one good attractive one. 

Yet in this district live the men who pave 
our streets, lay our railway tracks, sweep 
our Common, carry our bricks and mortar. 
They are men who do bard, muscular work 
for small wages; who have wives and large 
families to support. They need good food 
to enable them to do good work; and they 
need it to help them to make the best of 
themselves, And yetalong that one car-line 
are forty-four liquor places, at the lowest 
computation, and not one butcher's shop or 
other place to buy meat. Of course there 
are pawnoshops, ragged and dirty children 
and slip-shod womer. 

Yesterday I watched a young woman 
with a fair, sweet face, fine smali features, 
and aristocratic head. She had an inno 
cent looking face. Her «ark hair was 
neatly braided. She was clean and tidy in 
her dress. But she wore the shawl which 
seems inevitably to hide the bottle. I 
watched her cross the street and enter, 
without a shadow of hesitation, a large 
liquor saloon. Fair, clean, sweet-looking 
to day—what will she be tomorrow? 

A well-reguiated license law, strictly en- 
forced, is a fine, a grand, a noble thing! 
And we Bostonians ougnt to be very proud 
of our system. 

Joy VETREPONT. 

THE CHILD IN A PRINTING-OFFICE. 

Who is the Man that is Looking so hard 
atthe Piece of Paper? He is an Intelli- 
gent Compositor. Why does he hold the 
Paper so close to his Eyes? Because the 
Correspondent that wrote it mukes Hen 
tracks. What is he saying? Weis saying 
“I can’t make out this stuff.” And who is 
the Other Man going to the Case? Thatis 
the Furious Foreman. What does he Want? 
He is going to Lelp the Intelligent Com- 
positor decipher the hen Tracks’ Do you 
Thisk he Can do it? 1 don’t know; he 
can do most Any thing, but I Guess that 
willbe Too Much for him. Now I see an 
Other man Coming. What is he Going to 
do? Thatisthe Precise Proof Reader. He 
is Going to Cast his eagle Eye over the 
Hen Tracks to See where they Lead to. 
Do You think Hecan Find out? No, not 
without a Guideora Calcium light. Now, 
here comes Another man—who is the Man? 
That is the Able Elitor. Where did hecome 
From? From his Den. Now all the Men 
are close together—see! their Heads must 
touch—and they are Looking every One of 
them at the Pieceof Paper. What do they 
do That for? Because they Are Cuoncen- 
trating their Giant intellects upon the piece 
of Paper to see What the ken Track Corres- 
pondent means by his Hieroglyphics, Have 
they Found out? No, they are stumped. 
Now they are going Away from the Case. 
Yes. And one of the Men has chuckei the 
piece of Paper into the Stove. Why does 
he do That? Because he can’t read the 
hen-Tracks. Who is the Small Boy that 
has a Grin on his face, and his Hat turned 
upin Front? He is the Office Boy. What 
is the Able Editor Saying to him? He is 
telling him to go after the Long Range shot 
Gun. What for? Because the Able E litor 
wants to go huating after the hen-Track 
Correspondent. Will he hurt him? Yes 
he will, if he Catches him. Do you think 
the Correspondent ought to be Killed? Cer- 
tainly. —Selected. 
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HUMOROUS. 
Squally yesterday afternoon.— Yonkers 
Gazette. Buy or girl?— Whitehall Times. 


When a man coins his own words, he 
does not necessarily make cents of them. 





‘I occasionally drop into poetry,” as the 
man said when he fell into the editorial 
waste-basket. 


The Inter Ocean says: ‘‘The members of 
Congress are all so near one size that nei- 
ther party bas a recognized leader.” 


A school teacher is a person employed to 
give parents five hours of peace and quiet 
per day. 

Tombstone, Arizona, is growing so rap- 
idly that they soon expect to be big enough 
to change its name to Sarcophagus.— Bos- 
ton Post. 


It is said, ‘‘Fortune knocks once at every 
man’s door.” In most cases it must have 
knocked when the man was out.—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 


The peculiarities of the English tongue 
in Swiss mouths are admirably suown in the 
latest sign discovered in the Alps: ‘Repairs 
hung with stage coach.” It means, ‘'Re- 
pairs executed with diligence.” 


A French lady, on her arrival in tnis 
country, was careful to eat only such di-hes 
as she was acquainted with; and, being 
pressed to partake of a dish new to her, she 
politely replied, ‘“‘No, thank you: I eat 
only my acquaintances.” 


Patent infringed: A Baltimore sports- 
map has invented an armor, made of rub- 
ber, with a head-piece exactly in the form of 
a wild goose. The Baltimore sportsinan’s 
rubber goose, we fear, is an infringement 
upon the boarding-house e of unhappy 
but tenacious memory. — necript, 


NEWEST AND BEST. 


The Ideal Methods 


For Violin, Guitar, Cornet, Piano, Cab- 
inet Organ, German Accordeon, Flageolet, 
Clarinet Flute, Fife and Banjo. Kleven 
buokr, by Sey. Winnen. The uewe~t aud best cheap 
instractors going, with new, modern and sprightly 
music. The Ipeat Metuop Fur Tue Coanert, for 
instance, has 24 instructive pages, and 86 good tunes. 


Price of each book, 75 cents. 





Gounod’s New Oratorio, 


THE REDEMPTION. 


Novello’s Edition. The only one adapted to Gou- 
nod’s original orchestration, is just out. and ite pub- 
lication is considered the greites® event of the kind 
si ce the 
1845. Seu 


roduction of Mendelesoin’s Euwan in 
at once for epeciimen copy. 
Price $1.00. 
> —_ 


The Singing School Season is upon ue. Donot 
think of ne pecting our new and very superior books. 


THE PEERLESS. 


ml, in just vul, Greater variety and more perfect 
arranve nent tuao auy preceding singing Class Book 
by this author. 


THE IDE AL (75 cts.] L.«. Emenson's 

: * newest and literally the 
bert buek, is reuarkably well adapted for classes, 
couveutiuns and social singing. 


(75 cts.] W,O. Per 
KINs’ newest aud 


Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Ianson Street, Boston 


Office hoars from 10 a. mw. to 4 FP. mM. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 














‘ve 
SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC, 
AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


All CITRONIC Diseases, erpecially of WOMEN 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECIrR.CITY 
ita wonderfal remedial acent in RUcUMATIS, 
Nervous Deoility, and Paralysis, when jadiciouel 
applied T.e 5000 of her Imperial RAEUMATI 
PLASTERs which she has sold the pst three 
years speak for them<e'ves. LADIE * SUPPORT- 
bRS. ELAST.C BANDS. UMBILICAL TRUSSES, 
Dr. Ricnards’ SKIRU and HOS SUPPURTERS, 
which every woman and child onght to wear. SYR- 
INGKS. RUBBER URINALS, &c., can be found as 
usual at her office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Ho«ton, Mas: 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth, 


EVERY LADY 
IS INTERESTED 
IN THIS CASE, 


OAKDALE, STERLING, Mass., Jane 8, 1882, 


Ladies;—Two years ago last March I was severely 
aff. cted with Sciatica, followed by bone abscesses, 
Up to this date [ have had seventeen. [ have been 
under the care of two excellent physicians, and have 
taken a great deal of medicine. but with no relicf, 
and became so exhausted that the last physician rec- 
ommeuded my taking Murdock’s Liquid Food as a 
food, When I had taken one and one-half botties, 
oreighteen ounces my menses returned, and have 
been regular ever since. ‘They hai deen suppressed 
over two years, owing to m. health being so reducrd. 
Since then | feel more like my former self, even if I 
have had two sinuses in the groin. Une of them has 
since healed, and the other is improving and dis- 
charging less daily. Last January [ commenced 
taking Liqu d Food. Ihave taken no medicine since 
then, and nave taken about four bottles. After tak- 
ing three bottles [ ceased taking for a while, but 
found that I did not gain, so commenced on my 
fourth bott'e. 

My last doctortold me that I did not have one-half 
b'o 0d enongh in my syste to sustain life, and what 
{ had was very thin and poor. He told my friends 
he thought [ would soon die of dropsy. feel 80 
much bet er and stronger when taking Liquid Food 
that I ehali continue to use it, and have tuith to be- 
lieve it will supply just what is required for my wast- 
ed system, as | have not taken a step without crutch 
es for over two years,and no new abscesses have 
formed since | commenced taking Liquid Food. 

1 remain reepectfally, JENNIE L. CXOSS,. 

Weare induced to publish this letter, being one of 
many received ofg similar cases, knowing that the 
loss of the menses always creates poisoned blood, 
and that will develop abscesses, asin thie case, or 
other diseases The diseases that ladies suffer from 
the most come ‘rom colds, dyspepsia, constipation 
aud change of life, 

L dies a e more liable to colds than men, as their 
organization is more sensitive and they are more ex- 
pored to su iden h-at and cold and become exhaust- 
ed oftener,even if they rally in a few hours. 

From colds more lives are lost than any other dis- 
eage in adults; the per cent. is ax large to the total 
deaths as is that from cholera infantum in infants, 
and in eacn the mortality can be reduced one-half by 
taking pr>per nutrition. 

Dyspepsia comes from sedentary habits and ex- 
hausting the system by irregu ar horrs in all duties 
as much as from the food eaten. Constipation comes 
as much from weakness of the organs not receiving 
proper nourishment as from careleseness—a habit 
which most consider of no «vil when it is one of the 
worst, as the blood becomes poisoned as that in- 
creazes. The change of life, that leaves eo many la- 
dies feeble for life, and shorte.s the lives of many 
one-quarter to one-half, comes from the system not 
being sufficiently nonrished to sustain it during the 
change. 

It ts such cases as these which Murdock’es Liquid 
Food, which is the only raw fod known (and 1 is 
then when it is needed, as physically one is weaker 
than an infant, and its f is raw, all admit, when 
nourished oy its mother), co: densed many fold, fur- 
nishing nutrition without the labor of digestion, 
which enahies it to be retained by the stomach when 
so weak as to refure water; and will make blood 
faster than all foods and preparations known, when 
taken « qnal to a tablespoon four times daily will en- 
able the ey«tem to renew one-quarter of its blood in 
thirty to fifty days. 

The worst cgses of dyspepsia or constipation can 
be cared by itg use. The change of life any lady can 

28 through in six months HY taking one teaspoon- 
ul to a desert spoon of Liquid Food tour times daily. 

It is only a honsehold bottle and ought to be in 
every househo d, as it is only Beef, Matton and 
Fruits condensed free from drugs, minerals, salts and 
acids. Ask your druggist for essays from medical 
societies, also for the exsay published bv the City of 
Braseels, on infants, and given to every mother in the 
city, which we have republished; essays on Manafac- 
tured Foods; essays on Meat Rxtracts, essays on 

















Milk, showing what causes one-half of the mortality 


iniufants. 1 oz., 15c,, 6 oz., 55c.; 12 o2., $1. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO.,BOSTON 
PHOTOGRAPH 





May be found in great variety 
at any season of the at 
ard & Gay's. 





Stationer, 
184 Devonabire Street, Boston, 


ALBUMS 


DISEASES CURED, 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 

Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 

19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 
by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, w 
peculiarly fit him totreat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features, 
lie has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished nm the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in the country. 
Dr. Khodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hys' 
Kheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
lleart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successf.1) in their treatment. 
Of all the patien:s he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregy, of Boston, 1.8 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery 
at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable WA 
the treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by hi 
family, and admitted by his former medical advisers, 
ilis own opinion of Dx. Ruopgs, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himsell under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished li 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Da. 
Ruopks, and were rectored to health. 
ne more case we will mention,—ason of the late 

Prot. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr, 
Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad- 
oame room, In fact the bay! was given over to die 

y the physicians attending him Finally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr. Ruoves, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health. His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
tie facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That pe and profound scholar, Pror. Carvin EB, 
Stowk, the husband of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Lowe 
became congney paralyzed, and was taken to Da, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
Go porteas health, Prof, Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dx. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun. 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured by 
his treatment, 

The Hon, Wiiit1aMm D. Hooxer, of San Fran 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be pi 
under De, Ruongs’ care and treatment, after dein, 
given up as incurable by many of our most promt 
physicians, both at home and abroad. A being 
under Dx, Ruopgs’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopgs’ successtel 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this Ife 
callupoh Dr, Kuopes, at Temple Place. Boston, 
Mass,,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=XHysS 


With Equal Stud‘es, Duties, and Prive 
ileges. 

The lectures of the A begin in October and 
continue to Jnne. his edica) School was 
one of the firat in this country to uire a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a t 
years’ graded course. To secure atill more thorougr 
results an optional four years’ course is cetablished 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medica! Collegc, the 
first schoo! ever established for the medica! ciucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the | jatare 
united with Boston University School of Medicine, 
a announcements or information, address 

ean. 


i. Te TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough S8t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annzal si about the first 
Taeeday in Octover, and continues 21 weeks. Spri 
—_ commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks, 














Che requirements for admission, the course o: 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous cv lleges. 

Prof Wm. ts). Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and F t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order,at very reasonable 








prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
712 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
Costly outfit free. Ad Trus & Co,, Aa- 


gusta. Maine. 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-boek of uoble living,” says 
William Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on women's duties, "says 
Col. Higginson, 


New cheap edition, paper binding.........26 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial ..$1.00 








Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3.d Winter Session wil! open on Thareday,Oct 
t 188%, in the new college buildiag. Clinical ine 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hoepi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, tical 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information addrees, 

RACHEL - BODLEBY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
0. 


Col ege Ave. and Qtat St.. Par 
BIRTH DAY 
WARD & GAY, 
™ Devo 


CARDS. 
metre St. Hnktem 


6 a week in your own town. Terms and 5§ 
S66 suis fre. Address HU. Hatterr & Ue 








Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted, 

bm ng y —= and —- 

makes, at a wide range of prices 
Whoiesaie and Retail, 











$5 to $20 ier “ideas Smee see 
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A PROGKESSIVE W.C. T. U. 


Frances Willard sends us word that the 
W. C. T. U. of one of the Southern states 
(that of Maryland, we infer from the date 
of her letter) has just listened with ap- 
plause to a poem by Lydia H. Tilton, deny- 
ing the charge that women who take 
an interest in reform work neglect their 
homes. 

They are not most at home who stay 
Beside the hearth forever; 

The heart, and not the absent hands, 
The home ties hold or sever. 

And they who guard for other homes 
The biiss themselves have tasted 

Hold far too dear love's priceless gold 
To let It e’er be wasted. 


We do not fear, then, for your home; 
We know, because you love it, 

A thousand hearts unite to pray 
That angels watch above it. 

All Christian life is richer for 
Broad daties well attended; 

And light from many a rescued home 
With your home life is blended. 

ed 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Osgood & Co , Bos- 








GRANDMA'S GARDEN. 
ton. Price $1.25. 


This is a dainty collection of illuminated 
leaflets, with original and selected poems, 
edited and arranged by Kate Sanborn, and 
illustrated by Walter Satterlee. The poems 
are in praise of old-fashioned flowers and 
old-fashioned gardens. Among the authors 
represented are Lucy Larcom, Rose Terry 
Cooke, Edina Dean Proctor, JuliaC. R. Dorr, 
Mary D. Brine and Marion Harland. Some 
of the poems by less known writers are very 
pleasing. Witness ‘‘Four O’ Clocks,” by H. 
E. Sanford. 

Four o'clock, the resting time of the day; 

Sanlight with shade a fantastic patchwork weaves, 

But the shadows lengthen; the wind, while dying 


away, 
Lingers to rustle the quivering aspen-leaves. 


I’m under the pear-tree, sitting all alone; 

My garden is vay with asters, pinks and phlox, 
And many a posy for others’ pleasure sown; 

But here, for myself, I have planted four-o'clocks. 


“Old-fashioned,” you think, and cannot my choice 
approve; 
Rarer b.ossome your fancy craves, no doubt; 
Bat, after all, it isn’t the flowers we love, 
Bat the dear old times that they make us think 
about. 
It’s a way they have of making us love them so; 
We care not long how fragrant and gay they may be; 
Butdeep in our hearts they strike their roots and 
row, 
Tangled and twined with various memory. 


“Our Lady-of-the lilies,” by Lucy Lar- 
com, is beautiful and touching: 


Car Lady-of-the-lilies, 
The valley-lilies fair! 

Her brow as pure as any babe’s, 
And silvery white her hair. 


The snows of ninety winters 
Had fallen upon her head; 
Within her clear, benignant eyes, 
A history sweet you read. 


She walked among the flowers 
That her own hands had sown; 

With lilies of the valley white 
Her paths were overgrown. 


Through the old grassy garden, 
Year after year they stole: 

Their fragrance seemed the very breath 
Of our dear Lady's soul, 


She gave away her lilies 
Freely as wild birds sing: 

They bore to sick and lonely ones 
The first glad hint of spring. 


Our Lady-of-the-lilies 
Loved other biossoms too: 

She was our Sweet-Pea Grandmamma,— 
The dearest flower she knew. 


With early heats of summer 
Came forth the sweet-pea's blush, 
Pink as the soft tint of her cheek, 
Or sunset’s last faint flush. 


And, clipping bud and tendril 
In morning's dewiest hours, 

Her thoughts on lovely errands ran,— 
‘‘Now, who shal! have my flowers?”’ 

Sarely her love was in them, 
Like sun and dew and air; 

For eweet-peas wonderful as hers 
Blossomed not anywhere. 

They crowded throngh the fence-rail, 
They sprang to meet her touch, 

All winged and waiting for a flight; 
Where shall we now find such? 


And oh! what fairer blossoms 
Can grow around her feet 

In that new garden where she walks 
Within heaven's climate sweet? 


I think they must have brought her 
The dear old-fashioned flowers, 

Before her heart felt quite at home 
Even in the angels’ bowers. 


“Our Lady-of-the-lilies,”’ 
Even there her name may be; 

While here fond memories cling to her 
As Grandmamma Sweet Pea. 


The collection includes some short prose 
extracts about gardens, from standard writ- 
ers. It is in the same style as ‘‘Purple and 
Gold,” which met with so much favor last 
year. a4 BD 


Doctor Ben. Round Robin Series. Os- 
good & Co., Boston. Price $1 00. 


The last ‘Round Robin” story has an ad- 
vantage over the general run of transient 
novels in being a buok with a purpose. It 
is a study of insanity, and contains a sketch 
of an ideal insane asylum where patients are 
treated skillfully and scientifically with a 
view to cure. The hero,just before the day 
fixed for his wedding, meets with an acci- 





dent which batters him about the head and 
deprives him of reason. His parents and 
sweetheart propose to devote their lives to 
nursing him. The villain of the story, who 
wants to marry the young lady, spirits him 
away and shuts him up ina distant asylum, 
managing it so that his friends think he has 
wandered away and perished. His sweet- 
heart, however, refuses to believe that he is 
dead, and resists all the efforts of the villain — 
efforts seconded at last by the bereaved pa- 
rents—to induce her to marry him. Mean- 
while the hero, baving been placed, entirely 
by chance, in the best of insane asylums, 
under the care of the wisest and kindest of 
doctors, gradually recovers his reason, and 
comes back at last to claim his own. The 
description of his life in the asylum, and of 
the methods used in treating the different 
patients there, is the most interesting part 
of the book. The story is spun out toomuch 
toward the end; but, asa whole, it is both 
odd and interesting. A. 3. B. 
eae ——- 


REGISTRATION FOR WOMEN. 








The Board of Registrars for the city of 
Boston have recently decited that applica- 
tions on the part of women who were reg- 
istered for the Jast election may be made 
in writing; end for this purpose have fur- 
nished the form of application which is 
printed below. Any woman whose name 
was on the voting lists for 1881 can ensure 
its being retained thereon for 1882, by fill- 
ing out a copy of this blank form, signing, 
and forwarding it to the Registrars’ office, 
on or before November 20: 





Boston, —, 188-—. 
To the Board of Registrars of Voters of the City of 
Boston, No. 30 Pemberton Square. 


The undersigned hereby certifies that she was duly 
registered as a voter on the voting list for women for 
by the name of , and as residing at No. 
— —— street in Ward ——; that her residence on 
the first of May, 188-, was at No. — —— street in 
Ward ——: that the required tax has been paid to 
entitle her to vote for School Committee at the en- 
suing municipal election; and she therefore requests 
that her name may be continued on the voting list 
of said ward. 
(Sign here.) 








[Norg.—If married since registration,sign married 
name, Write all namesin fu//. State the kind of 
tax, and by whom paid. If onreal estate, where it 
is located; and if in trust, the name and residence 
of the trustee.) 

(The taxes are ‘“‘poll,” ‘‘personal,” 
‘‘bank,” ‘‘real estate,” as ‘‘heir-at-law,” and 
by ‘‘trustee.”) Forms can be obtained at the 
Woman's JourNAL office, No. 5 Park 


street. 


——_——- 0 > o— 
“One country, one starry banner, and one 
wife,” isthe platform of an editor whose 


field adjoins Mormondom. 


A successor to the oyster, the extinction 
of which is from time to time predicted, 
has been found in Washington territory, 
and is a huge soft-shell clam. The new as- 
pirantto gastronomic favor when dug out 
of its home is said to resembie a plump 
duck. The edges of the shell are separ- 
ated by a breast of flesh, which is cut into 
slices, rolled in meal and fried, the flavor 
being equal to the best oyster, while it is 
very tender, juicy and sweet. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Hodges’ Bleachery is easy to find, as it is 
at 11 Winter Street, and the only bleachery 
in the street. The work is excellently done 
and hats are refinished to look exactly like 
new. Winter Street, remember! 


Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co., are 
advertising an immense stock of elegant 
and artistic carpets of their own exclusive 
patterns and make. One cannot fail of find- 
ing ‘‘just what they want” at this establish- 
ment. 


Messrs. John and James Dobson, the 
largest manufacturers of carpets in the 
United States, are offering special lines of 
their goods at marvellously low figures, as 
will be seen by their advertisement. A 
visit to their enormous salesroom will repay 
all who are looking for genuine bargains. 


We direct attention to the revolving desk 
advertised in our columns, It is handsome 
and convenient and adaptable for library, 
office, parlorand chamber. They are sold 
in various sizes and at different prices. 
Send for circular if you cannot call and ex- 
amine. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, the well-known eclectic 
and thorough medical electrician, has re- 
turned from her vacation, and may be 
found daily at her office, 28 Winter Street. 
A specialty made of chronic troubles; in 
poe neuralgia and nervous diseases. 

er new method of applying electricity is 
very successful. 


The best place to have your old hats and 
bonnets made to look like new is at 535 
Washington Street, opposite R. H. White 
& Co. Fall styles now ready. Ladies pat- 
ronizing this bleachery have the advice of a 

ractical milliner about shapes, styles, etc. 
ne Nae and best millinery goods in 
stock. 


The Commonwealth Clothing House, 680 
Washington Street, is the best place we can 
find for schoo] suits and all kinds of gen- 
tlemen’s furnishing goods. A room is 
specially devoted to ladies who prefer to 
attend personally to the fitting and buying 
of their boys’ clothing, and every attention 
is given to warrant perfect satisfaction. 
We advise a trial. 


The Bates Waist is without its equal 
among the Dress Reform garments. It is 
made with or without bones and warranted 
to fit exquisitely. It gives to the form 
flexibility and graceful outlines and is fash- 
ioned with a strict regard to natural princi- 
ples, bestowing health, heautv. and genuine 





comfort. Asa corset, they are simply per- 
fect. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,—just give them a trial or send for 
catalogue, 129 Tremont Street. 


Messrs. Ditson & Co. publish the follow- 
ing new music: Instrumental— ‘Abide 
With Me,” a Sunday evening revery by 
Louis Meyer; “Une Nuit a Lisbonne,” 
barcarolle by C. Saint-Ss#ns; ‘How Can I 
Forget Thee,” by H. Leichner; ‘Pink Rose 
Galop,” by E. Mack; this is beautifully 
illustrated. Vocal—"‘The Skies Are Get- 
ting Brighter.” by R. Franz, words by W. 
Osterwald; “The Eyes of Spring,” words 
by Heine, dedicated to Richard Wagner. 


We desire to call attention tothe New 
England and Colorado Miniog, Milling 
and Prospecting Company’s advertisement, 
which appears upon the 8ih pageof this 
issue. This Company and its officers come 
to us well recommended by ‘‘Zion’s Her- 
ald” of Boston and other worthy papers, 
and also by several leading business men 
and bankers. We commend this advertise- 
ment to the attention of all having moneys 
to invest in large or smal! sums. 


_We are doing our feminine patrons a ser 
vice, in calling their attention to the best 
place in Boston for acquiring instruction in 
any of the branches of decorative needle- 
work. At Mrs. E. L. Putnam’s, No, 22 
Winter Street, room 7, they will find a most 
courteous and accomplished lady, who will, 
on the most reasonable terms, give instruc- 
tion in the beautiful art of Mosaic work, 
Plush stitch and Aruasene, and she will also 
give the indies valuable advice in the mat- 
ter of designs and arrangement. 


LIGNUM 


The most attractive and durable 














floor covering ever produced, Itis 
warm, bright, noiseless and elastic. 
It is easily kept clean, and any 
sized room can be covered with 


one piece, without seam. 


John H. Pray Sons & Co 


The Holiday Book of the Year: 





Sir Walter Scott’s “The Lady 
of the Lake.” 


An entirely new edition of this matchless Poem, 
with one hundred and twenty new and beautiful il- 
lustratious on wood, from drawings by 


Harry Fenn, 
E. H. Gsrretr, 
L. S. Ipsen, 
Drawn and engraved under the care of A. V. S. AN- 
THONY. Adi the Landscapes from Drawings made 
upon the spot. 
1 vol. octavo. Elegantly and appropriately bound, 
with full gilt edges, in box. Price in cloth, $6.00, 
In tree calf or antique morocco, $10.00, 


Mary Hattock Foore, 
J. APPLETON Brown, 
E. H. Haypen. 


“ ‘Tae Lapy or THe Lake’ has been chosen as a 
subject for illustration, not only for its picturesque 
features, which invite in an unusual degree the sym- 
pathetic treatment of the artist, but also for the ro- 
mantic personal interest which the story inspires, 
and which gives it a close hold on the affections of 
ali readers. It is bulieved also that the present illus- 
trated edition will be a welcome souvenir to thous- 
ands of travellers who have visited that beautiful re- 
gion. 


‘In order to secure accuracy,as well as freshness 
of tieatment, the pubiishers commissioned Mr. A, 
V.S. Anthony, under whose superyision this edition 
has been executed, to visit the Scottisn Highlands, 
and make sketches on the spot. Hvery scene of the 
poem was personally visited and sketched by him, and 
these sketches have afforded the basis of the land- 
scapes offered in this book. These landscapes, for 
obvious reasons, depict the scenery as it is at the 
present time; while the costumes, weapons, and other 
accessories of the figure pieces, are of the period of 
the action of the poem, being carefully studied from 
contemporary pictures aud descriptions, or from lat- 
er authorittive works.”’ 


“It will set on the qui vive all lovers of delicious 
verse and exquisite illustration.”—American Rural 
Home. 


“These illustrations will do more \o realize for us 
what was in the mind of Scott while he was writing 
this charming poem than thousands of imaginary 
designs, no matter how artistic in themselves; or a 
whole library of prose descriptions of Highland land. 
scapes and knightly costume.”"—R. H. Stoppakp, in 
New York Mail and Express, 


W. D. Howells’s Latest and Best 
Novel: 


A Modern Instance. 


1vol.12 mo, 6514 pages. Uniform with his former 


works, $1.50. 


‘His beet work, subtle, observant, and strong.” 
—Advertiser. 

‘Will confirm the general opinion that ite author 
is now publishing the best novel he has yet pro. 
duced.”--New York Tribune. 


JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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LADIES’ HATS 


Of all kinds made into the latest etyles at short 
notice. (A practical Milliner always in attendance.) 


At the monchoss 535 Washing on Street, 
OPP, R. H. WHITE & ©O., 
R. C. STINSON, 








| by you desire a SAFK AND PROFIT- 
ABLE INVESTMENT, then purchase IM- 
MEDIATELY BEPORE THE NEXT 


ury Stock of the 


NEW ENGLAND and COLORADO 


WINING, MILLING 


AND PROSPECTING CO. 


It is 
Guaranteed and Secured, $1.00 per 
share in dividerds by trust deed. 


Is full paid, and can never be assessed. 
THREE FOURTHS of its capital stock is in the 
treasury for 4 working cap:tal,of which 125 000 shares 
are preferred, receiving EXCLUSIVELY out of the 
Company's first surplus revenues 4s fast as accumu- 


lated, the 
First Dividends 

pas by said company, to the extent of $1 per ehare, 

ut payable within three years; it being equivalent 
to more than 

19 Per Cent. per Annum; 
after which it participates equally witb all other stock 
n dividends. The pany’ officers waive all right 
to dividends upon their original stock until One Dol- 
lar per share has been paid. A tunnel and shaft in 
process of construction, operated by steam machin 
ery, opens and develops 13 of the company’s mining 
claims at a depth of 600 feet from the surface, and is 
intended to connect ail the veins and deposits of 
mineral in these outlets. Two other mines of the 
company, the “Sir Charles’ and ‘Red Lion,"' ase 
situated near the famous ‘Fanny Barre*t’ ‘Criter- 
ion,”’ ‘*Ernest’ and ‘*London"’ mines and upon AS 
RICH A MINERAL BELT AS ANY IN PARK 
COUNTY, and are PRODUCING ORE YIELDING 
$50.00 to $293,00 to the Ton. 

Work is progressing with most satisfactory results. 
The mineral has continually improved, and it is be- 
lieved that rtill larger veins or deposits of ore are 
near, The stock bus steadily 


INCREASED IN VALUE FROM $1 To $1.75 
PER SHARE, 





since November Ist, 1881. 47,000 shares have been 
disposed of, ensuring the vigorous prosecution of 
the Company's enterprises, and demonstrating its 
merket value. 


A Limited Amount is now offered 
at $1.75 per Share 
until Nov. Ist, 1882, when it WILL ADVANCE TO 
$2.00 PER SHARE, with continued advances there- 
after as mineral is produced. The par value is TEN 
DOLLAKs per share, but it is sold at this low figure 
to procure machinery, proauce ore for market, and 
carry out the company's purposes, THE PROFITS 
TU BE DIVIDED AMONG THE STOCKHOLDERS. 
It is believed that this stock will not only advance 
TO ITS FULL PAK VALUE OF $10 n 
SHARE and pay 
FREQUENT DIVIDENDS, 

but that. the Company will become one of the 
LARGEST AND KICHEST mining corpo- 
rations in the country, It will also buy and sell 
mining properties at good profits for the benefit of 
its Stockhoiders. 

The company owns fifteen mining claims, hesides 
a large tunnel site; the whole comprisi: g over 150 
ACKES OF KICH MIN#HRAL LANDS 
near Alma, Park County, Colorado, surrounded by 
several of the best paying mines in that State. Sev- 
eral of its officers have had a PRACTICAL EXPERI- 
ENCE in the mining districts of over TWENTY 
YEARS, and their ability and integrity 1s vouched 
for by leading business men and bankers. 

The most conservative papers,such as ‘Zion's Her 
ald,” “Cottage Hearth,” ‘Connecticut Courant,” 
*Denver l'rioune, ’ **Denver World,’ “The Woman's 
Journal,’ and “American Cultivator,” unhesitatingly 
endorse this company. 

1n these days of LOW INTEREST people are look- 
ing fora safe investment for unemployed money that 
willensure large returns, which this company aims 
to furnish, 

The guarantee of dividends and security men- 
tioned above is printed upon each certiticate of 
stock. 

Parties should state in their orders the number of 
shares desired at $1.75 per share, They can remit 
ONE-THIRD the whole amount with order, and make 
b.lance payable in 30 and 60 days in equal install 
ments, and Stock will be sent immediately upon re- 
ceipt of each remittance. This will secure the Stock 
at $1.75 Per Share, 


BEFORE THE NEXT ADVANCE IN PRICE 
on November Ist, 1882, to 
$2.00 Per Share. 
January Ist, 1883, 
$2.50 Per Share, 
March Ist, 1883, 
$3.00 Per Share, 
The best of references and testimonials will be 
given on application. 
Make al! communications and remittances to 
HIRAM BLAISDELL, 
FINANCIAL AGENT. 
48 Congress street, Boston, Mazs. 
Mention this Paper and oblige the Publi-her. 





Lith Year in 
Bedford Street. 


Having remodeled our store, we are now prepared 
to offer many new novelties selected Ye, our Agents 
during the past season in Europe. any of them 
cannot be duplicated in this country. The beauti- 
ful GERANIUM WARE, in bright colors; the AL- 
HAMBRA WARE (an elegant pattern at moderate 
price); the DELICATE FIBRE Gooas sell at sight. 
Also the PERA, ALEXANDRA, MELBOURNE, 
FAISAN, SHELL, PEKIN, etc., and a large variety 
of other choice patter.s in Dinner and Tea Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, at 


CUY BROTHERS’ 


Central Crockery Store, 
32 Bedford Street, 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The Evening School of Elecution 5 
Park St., Boston, will reopen on the 25th of Octobe; 
Inquiries made previously by mail will be Promptly 
answered. J 





ree 

The Protective Department of the Wo. 

pene Educa ‘ional ont mene Union is Teopene4 
‘or hearings every Wednesday from 3 to5 P. 

the roome, 157 Tremont stzeete me 





Woman's Educational and Ia 
setel Union-—luformal Sunday meetings 





Appral to the Friends of the Wo 
Ministry —The Free Seciety, Dorchester. hae 
under charge of Rev. Clara Bisbee, invite the 
tronage of all interested to a course of Six Cis 
ctures by Rev. James Kay Applebee, the distip. 
guished English orator. Proc ede will be generong’ 
contributed towards the support of this new societ: 
which is already known by its large interest in the 
moral and social reforms of the day. Tickets fo 
the course, $1.00. Single tickete,25 cents. Fors, 
at the Woman's Journal Office, No.5 Park street 
Boston, Maer. First lecture Oct. 6. : 








ie. 

New England Woman’s Club —Tickey 
for the coming year are now ready. Members cap 
obtain them at the rooms, No.5 Park street, on Mop. 
days, Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 10 to 12, 

ABBY W. MAY, Treas, 

Desirable rooms at No. 5 Park street to be 'et fo 
lectures, readings, concerts and small parties. Apply 
as above, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from 10 to 12, at the parlors of the New Englan{ 
Women's Clnb. 





— SSP 


The Moral Education Association wij 
hold a’ seeting at the residence of Mra. A. W. ¢ one 
No. 105 Inman street, Cambridgeport. on Saturday 
Oct. 7, at3 P.M. Mrs. Kate Gannell Wells will read 
a paper on Individuality. All interested are invite 
to be present. 





Moral Education Association.—Mrs. 4 
M. Diaz will speak on *‘Women’s Work for the Mij 
lennium,” at Wesleyan Hall,Friday,Oct. 13, at 3 p.y, 





Dr, Arthur B. Morong lectures on the 
“Physiology and Avegomy of the Liver” before the 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute, Thursday afternoon 
Oct. 12, in Wesleyan Hal). Ladies an } 


ntle: 
cordially invited. nammets 





MISS ROGERS, 
Transient Seamstress, 


157 West Brookline St., Boston, 


Attends to callsin and out of town; owns a ‘‘Do. 
mestic’’ machine and takes work home if desired, 
Makes a speciaity of machine sewing and repairing 
of garments. References furnished on application. 
Patronage earnestly solicited. 


“Americal School Institute, 


Established 1855, 

Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers, 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places. 
Gives parents information of good schools. 

Circulare, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
Secretary, 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cc. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific pr. nciples. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglesses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 




















FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY, 


With Hydrophosphites. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washiogton, corner Bedford St, 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS. 





An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
year at WARD & GAY’S. Sta 
—— 184 Devonshire street, 

ston. 


DRESS |A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place 


REFORM! | Boston, Mass. 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
le Fy mead oa pene Bn mae and thus have a moders 
ublic lanndry practically at your own door, maki 
WASHING DAY UNNEC SARY. ae 














NewYork Medical College & Hospital 
FOR WOMEN, 
No, 213 W.54th St., New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com: 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue #4 
weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give special 
advantages for practical studies unsurpassed by any 
other school. In sadition, the large daily clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
} a eee Hospital (weekly) are open for all sta- 

ents, 


For further particulars and Circular, address 
MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. Y. City. 
SCISSORS Sry ue 
you wait, by expe 
rienced cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ C 
Store, 349 Washington Street. — 












TRY |THE COLDEN RULE. 
Best unsectarian Religious Family Weekly ; 
THIS 8 pages, illustrated. On trial toJan.1,only 25 


cts. Address, GOLDEN RULE, Boston, Mass. 





SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS. 


and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 





THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street, 


_ begin October 2d, 1882. For circulatt 
or further information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madison *. 





WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 


Tne twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School for boys and girls, will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue, 
dress NATH’L T. ALLEN, 
Weet Newton, Mast 
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